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Memoirs of Charles Maurice Talleyrand Perigord, Prince of 
Benevente, &c. &c. 


Accompanied with a Portrait. 

IT certainly would not be possible to name any man in 
modern times, and perhaps in past, who has exhibited such 
politieal versatility as the subject of this memoir. Those 
storms which confounded others, he has survived: those 
perils beneath which thousands sunk, he escaped : those bloody 
proscriptions which included alike all that was great and good 
and virtuous, as well as what was iniquitous and hateful, 
passed harmlessly by this modern Proteus, the pliancy of 
whose principles enabled him to bend before the whirlwind, 
and the laxity of whose morals secured him protection from 
whatever cabal predominated. We do not inquire whether 
such tergiversation be among the most honorable distinctions 
of man; we do not ask whether he who has been the tool of 
all partiescan have been the friend of any; nor whether he 
who saw one faction ascend upon the ruins of another, was 
anxiously devoted to any thing which did not secure his own 
personal advantage. The facts, as they haye incontestibly 
occurred, are alone what we wish to pronounce upon; and 
looking at those facts it is impossible not to be penetrated 
with wonder as we contemplate a man who has been the agent 
of every faction without being the victim of any. Has this 
immunity resulted from superior virtue or from superior 
artifice ? Is it that the man who has thus survived every storm 
deserved to exist ; or that he owed his preservation to means 
which honesty would blush to avow, and which conscience 
dare not defend 2? We suspect the latter. No man can be con- 
tistently the advocate of revolutionary, of monarchical, and 
of consular politics ; no man can be at once the apostle of 
Vou. II. March, 1815. 7. 
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anare hy, the “friend of “order, and ‘the pander of us isurpation ; 

nor, in our opinion, can any man be successively the defender 
of each of these modes of government. Still less can he be 
the instrument of them successively: because it presupposes 
in the individual, not that honorable fluctnation - of opinion 
which may arise from more enlarged and developed views ofa 
subject ; but that base subserviency to existing interests, 
which creates the tyrant by forging the fetters of the slave. 

Whether the subjeet of the present Memoir deserves to be 





ranked among this class, will be best determined from a perusal 
of the following particulars, 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand Perigord, Prince of Benevente, 
Minister for Foreign Aifairs in France, and formerly Bishop of 
Autun and Abbé of Celles and St. Denis, was born at Paris 
in 1754, and is, consequently, now in the sixtieth year of his 
age. Of his earlier years we know but little, until the com- 
mencement of the revolution, when he was appointed deputy 
from the clergy, of the bailiwick of Autun, and joined the 
meeting of the commons at the opening of the states general. 
In addition to great natural talents, he soon observed that he 
possessed the habits of labour and application, with an asto- 
nishing facility in the dispatch of business. His name and his 
example had an influence over a great number of rectors, who 
were thereby induced to join the popular party. On the 6th 
and 7th of July, 1789, he proposed the declaring null all au- 
thoritative mandates. On the 20th of August, he procured 
the adoption of a decree concerning the admission of all citi- 
zens without distinction to all offices; an article particularly 
insisted upon in the late new I'rench constitution. Three days 
afterwards he opposed the mention of divine worship in the de- 
claration of the rights of man ; and maintained, that it was 
in the Constitutional Act that the name of the Holy Catholic 
religion should be pronounced. He continued occasionally to 
make speeches, and recommended the sale of the property of 
the clergy, which he declared to be equally just and useful. 
Towards the end of November he was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to examine into the affairs of the Bank of 
Discount ; andin January, 1790, became a member of the 
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= “Me a of Cyaies Maurice fa jeyrand Perigord: 
committee of taxes.. In February, he filled the President’s 
chair, and composed the address to the nation, reminding it 
what the National Assembly had already done, and what it still 
intended to do. On the 14th of July, he celebrated the mass 


of the federation. In August and September, he again pre- 











sented several reports on the finances and on the national 
debt, and strenuously recommended the issuing of assignats. 
On the 14th January, 1791, he was chosen deputy from the 
department of Paris, and on several occasions joined the Abbé 
Sieyesin defending the non-juring priests. Having been very 
intimate with Murabeau, he appeared on the 3d of March in 
the Tribune: and after bestowing some eulogiums on the me- 
mory of his friend, read a long discourse on inheritances, a 
work which Mirabeau at his death had entrusted to him to be 
communicated to the assembly. It was he also, assisted by 
the Bishops of Lyda and Babylon, who consecrated the first 
constitutional bishops ; a measure which naturally drew upon 
him the displeasure of the Court of Rome, as expressed ina 
monition from Pius VI, dated the 17th of April, 1791. After 
the session, M. de Talleyrand was sent into England with 
Chauvelin as private negociator, in order to avert war, and 
even, if possible, to conclude a treaty of peace and commerce 
between the two nations. What were the causes of the fai- 
lure of this mission is still a matter of dispute between con- 
tending parties, nor is it necessary here to inquire. Suffice jt 
to say, that the events of the memorable 10th of August af- 
forded a final pretence to refuse to acknowledge these two 
gentlemen any longer in the character of agents ; in conse- 
quence of which, Chauvelin returned to France. M,. de 
Talleyrand, however, remained in England, nearly in obscu- 
rity, until the bill against svspected strangers obliged him to 
quitit in 1794, when he repaired to the United States of 
America ; an interesting sketch of which country he after- 
wards published. The death of Robespierre, and subsequent 


-events, allowed him to return to Europe towards the end of 


the year 1794. In 1795, he took steps with the committee of 
public safety to obtain the repeal of a decree of accusation 
Which had been passed against him, as well] as the erasure of 
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his name from the list of Emigrants; and these requests hav- 
ing been granted to him, he returned to Paris, became a 
member of the National Institute, and, on the 15th July, 1797, 
succeeded Charles Lecroix in the administration of foreign af- 
fairs. From that time he began to acquire great influence in 
the government. However, on the 12th of July, 1797, that is 
to say, about a month after Sieyes’s entrance into the Direc- 
tory, he gave in his resignation, and was one of those who with 
Roederer contrived the events of the 18th Brumaire; after 
which Buonaparte recalled him to the administration of fo- 
reign affairs. He thenceforward continued to direct the 
foreign affairs of France with the greatest skill, and in parti- 
cular presided at the negociations which preceded the treaties 
of Luneville and Amiens. In June, 1802, after the public re- 
establishment of the Catholic worship in France, the First Con- 
sul obtained for him, from the Pope, a brief which restored 
him to a secular and Jay life, and authorised his marriage with 
Mrs. Grant. In 1803, M. de Talleyrand accompanied the 
First Consul in his journey through the Netherlands; and in 
1805 was present at the coronation at Milan. At the end of 
the sdme year he went to Strasburg, and thence to Vienna and 
Presburgh, where he signed the treaty of peace with Austria. 
“He had beén previously chosen candidate to the Conservative 
Senate by the elective College of Cantal, appointed High 
Chamberlain, and decorated with the red ribbon. In the same 
“year, he was also made knight of the orders of Prussia and 
Bavaria, 

As a negotiator, M. de Talleyrand has acquired a deservedly 
high reputation, though he too frequently employs a degree of 
finesse and artifice which is repugnant to the broad principles 
of national honor and public faim. At present he is acting 4 
distinguished part at Vienna, and one which must be perfect- 

“ly new to him, for he is protesting against spoliation and dis- 
‘memberment instead of palliating and justifying them. 

The following are the productions of his pen. 

“Essay on Lotteries. 1779. 

Several Reports to the Constituent Assembly. 

“Essay on Public Education. 1791. 
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Memoirs of John Law. . 

Essay-on the Commercial Intercourse of the United States 
with England. 

Essay on the Advantages to be derived from new Colonies 
under the present Circumstances. 

Both these Essays are inserted in the second volume of the 
Memoirs of the Institute, and are replete with original ob- 
servations, profound remarks, and important conclusions. 

Report made to the Conservative Senate on the Blows 
timed by the Corsairs of Barbary at the Commerce of the Eu- 
ropean powers. 








(STR 


MEMORANDA BIOGRAPHICA. 


Memoirs of John Law. 
(Concluded from p. 88.) 


THIS system consisted of a bank, the real capital of which 
was to be the revenues of the state, and the accruing capital, 
some unknown kind ofcommerce. This benefit being calcu- 
lated to keep pace with the imagination in its increase, was to 
bea wonderful spur to those gamesters who wished to par- 
take of it, by means of shares which were to be made out 
successively, in proportion to the eageruess of the parties. 

These shares, in fact, which were at first few in number, 
could not fail of rising to an enormous price, on account of 
their scarcity, and the rapidity of the circulation ; this would 
not only facilitate, but even necessitate the making of other 
shares, and at an advanced premium. 

This new paper, bringing the old into discredit, would fur- 
nish an excellent mode of distributing it ; because the old pa- 
per would be received at par, but always with a certain pro- 
portion of money. 

In order to engage persons to get rid of this old paper, the 
value of it was to be made uncertain by frequent fluctuations ; 
thus the possessors of it would be apprehensive that it might 
become of no value in their hands: when it should be raised, 
one would readily convert it into shares, to secure the advan- 
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tage; and when it should be lowered, one would fear that 





it should become lower still. 

The bank, on the contrary, were to, make. all their. pay- 
ments in bills, whose -value being invariable, would keep up 
the confidence in them, and would reader, them more nego- 
tiable, and preferable to specie. 

The discredit brought upon money would, lower the inter, 
est of it, and the prince was to avail himself of this reduction to 
make his loans, and thus discharge part of his debts, without 
any disbursement ; for the individuals, not knowing what to 
do with it, would bring it back to him. 

if the individuals wished té lay out their money in more 
solid acquisitions, lands, provisions, and merchandize would 
increase, and consequently so would the receipt of the taxes 
and the customs. 

This phantom of fortune dazzling the eyes of every one, the 
several classes of citizens, in their eagerness for partaking of it, 
would interest themselves inthe keeping up of the bank so 
much the more ; as a number of individuals either more fortu- 
nate or more dexterous, necessarily making enormous profits, 
would excite the general cupidity, nearly in the same mannet 
as the highest prize ina lottery keeps up the hopes of the 
adventurers, of whom the greater part must nevertheless be 
losers. Now, what sort of competition would there not be in 
this instance, where every one would be certain of winning, 
by increasing the dividends a propos ? 

Let this illusion be kept up only for a few years, and the 
sovereign will have paid off all his debts, and will have drawn 
into his coffers the greatest part of the specie of his own, and 
even of other kingdoms. 

Such were the axioms and the corollaries of Law’s system: 
an infernal theory, deduced certainly from facts, and which he 
had never ventured to consider coolly in all its horror: let us 
say more, a theory that was not even to be conceived; but 
the regent and he, hurriedaway, in spite of themselves, by the 
rapid motion of this political machine, were obliged to yield to 
jts impulse, till it broke to pieces by its own efforts, 
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Memos of John Law. 


“However this ma y be, the author of this plan, whether more 

or less digested with respect to its consequences, perceiving 
that it could not be carried into execution in any state,.except 
where the sovereign enjoyed absolute authority, considered 
‘rance as the kingdom most fit for his design. Besides, he 
knew the people ; that they were fond of novelty, that they. 
adopted it without consideration, and gaye themselves up to 
it with a kind of frenzy. It has been asserted, that he first 
proposed his system to Louis XIV. who, notwithstanding his 
being in want of snch-a scheme, upon the bare exposition of 
it, rejected it with a kind of abhorrence. The author was not 
disconcerted, but produced it again to the Duke of Orleans, 
That prince, more determined, more enterprizing, and certain- 
ly less scrupulous, considered it as very useful to, his views ; he 
was moreover pressed by circumstances ; he wished. to avail 
himself of the short time he had. to govern, to remedy the 
evils of the state, which required a necessary. crisis,, He 
therefore adopted this system ; he would not allow himself to 
think of the violent convulsion into which he was going to 
throw the state, and flattered himself that his genius would be 
able to put a stop to its effects, whenever they should become 
too fatal. Nevertheless, as he was not the absolute master, 
and that he was obliged to act with a great deal of caution, 
he adopted it only'slowly, and by degrees. 

At first he contented himself with permitting Law to esta- 
blish a bank, in order to accustom the people by degrees to 
such a title, and to such an establishment. It was presented 
under an appearance of public utility, and it would really 
have been attended with very great advantages, if it had been 
confined to the functions specified in the edict which set it on 
foot, 

The year following, in order to give this bank a credit, 
which was to be answerable to the more extensive undertak- 
ings it was to embrace, a decree of council was issued, which 
ordered all those who had the management of the royal trea- 
‘lire, to receive and even to discharge the bills without dis- 
fount. By this decree, full of artifice, under the appearance 
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of simplicity, the bank was made the repository of all the re- 
venues of the king: This was the first step towards that ideal 
fortune it wasto make: it immediately fixed the interest at 
seven and a half per cent. 

Some time after, a trading company was created, under the 
title of the Western or Mississipi Company. Its object was 
the planting and culture of the French colonies of North 
America. The king gave to this company all the lands of 
Louisiana, and permitted French, as well as foreigners, to be 
concerned in it, by taking shares of it, part of the value of 
which might be furnished in bills of state, which lost from 
fifty to sixty per cent. upon the spot. How was it possible to 
resist such a bait, more especially as the country was repre- 
sented asa Pern, more fertile in gold than that of the Spaniards! 
Even the parliament was taken in, and made no scruple of 
registering. They yet saw nothing in this but what might be 
useful to the state. 

In 1718, the bank made furtheradvances, It was announced 
under the title of Bank Royal, by a declaration of his majesty, 
which signified, that the king had reimbursed in money the 
capitals of those persons who had shares in the bank, which 
they had only paid in bills of state, and that these capitals 
had been converted into shares of the Western company ; and 
ina word, that the king was become sole proprietor of all the 
shares of the bank. Mr. Law was appointed director to it, 
under the authority of his majesty and the orders of the 


regent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


On VARIATIONS in the WEATHER. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 


Magazine. 
Sir, 

THAT changes in the weather 
may be foretold from various ap- 
pearances in the atmosphere, and 
some of the heavenly bodies, wiil 
be readily admitted by those ac- 
quainted with the principles of 
natural philosophy; and though 
the prognostics derived from the 
actions of animals appear io be 
more vague and uncertain, they 
may be explained in a manner no 
Jess satisfactory. ‘* The fibres,” says 
an Italian meteorologist,* which 
by their nature are easily moved, 
a3 well as the nerves, which are 
highly susceptible of irritation, are 
readily affected by changes of the 
surrounding atmosphere, and suffer 
from their impressions, whether the 
air varies in its weight or qualities, 
or is changed in regard to its elas- 
ticity. We find among those, who 
are sound and in perfect health, 
Viacity, good spirits, and great 
agility, when the air js pure and 
elastic. On the other hand, when 
the air becomes light and damp, it 
throws the body into a state of 
languor and debility. Valetudi- 
narians, whose constitutions are 
delicate, or who are advanced in 
life, are much sooner sensible of the 
iMpressions occasioned by changes 
of the weather than those who are 
strong and robust. {In general, the 
senses of men, who in their way of 
life deviate from the simplicity of 
nature, are coarse, dull, and void 
rape ee 
* Toaldo. 


Vor, IL, March, 1815. 








of energy. Those, also, who are 
distracted by a multiplicity of ob- 
jects, scarcely feel the impressions 
of the air; and if they speak ol 
them, they do it without paying 
much attention to them, or think- 
ing either of their causes or effects. 
But animals which retain their 
natural instinct; which have their 
senses in a more perfect state, and 
which, besides, are not changed by 
vicious or depraved habits, perceive 
sooner, and are more susceptible 
of the impressions produced on 
them by variations of the atmo- 
sphere, and sooner exhibit sigus of 
them.” 

It is difficult to explain clearly, 
and with precision, how modifica- 
tions in the atmosphere, and va- 
pours and exhalation affect am- 
mals, and produce changes in their 
bodies, since we are not acquainted 
with the curious organization of 
their most delicate parts; but w- 
can observe and perceive the pro- 
gress and general consequences of 
these phenomena, as well as of those 
by which they are produced. 

The following are the common 
and familiar signs exhibited by 
animals which indicate chanves of 
the weather, and which are not so 
much taken from the agricultural 
poet who first collected them, as 
froin Common observation, 

1. When the bats remain longer 
than usual abroad from their te 
fly about in great numbers, and to 
a greater distance than common, it 
is asign that the following day will 
be warm and serene ; but if the 
enter the houses, and send forth 
loud and repeated cries, rain may 
be expected to follow, 
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2. If the owl is heard to scream 
daring bad weather, it annouaces 
it will become tine. 

3. The croaking of crows in the 
morning indicates fine weather. 

4, When the raven croaks three 
or four times extending its wings, 
and shaking the leaves, it is a siga 
of serene weather, 

5. It isan indication of rain and 
stormy weather when ducks and 
geese fly backwards aud forwards ; 
when they plunge frequently into 
the water, or begin to send forth 
cries and to fly about. 

6. lf the bees do not remove 
to a great distance from their hives, 
it announces rain ; if they return to 
their hives before the usual time, 
it may be concluded that the rain 
will soon fall. 

7. If pigeons return slowly to 
the pigeon-house, it indicates that 
the succeeding day will be rainy. 

8. It is a sign of rain or wind 
when the sparrows chirp a great 
deal and make a noise to each other 
to assemble, 

9. When fowls and chickens roll 
in the sand more than usual, it 
announces ram; the case is the 
same when the cocks crow in the 
evening, or at uncommon hours. 

10. Peacocks which cry during 
the mght, have a pre-sensation of 
rain. 

11. It is believed to be a sign of 
bad weather when the swallows fly 
in such a manner as to brush the 
surface of the water, and to touch 
it frequently with their wings and 
breast. 

12. The weather is about to be- 
come cloudy, and to change for the 
worse, when the flies sting and be- 
come more troublesome than usual. 

13. When the gnats collect them- 
selves before the setting of the sun, 
and form a sort of vortex in the 
dhape of a column, it announces 
fine weather. 





14. When sea fowl! and other 
aquatic birds retire to the shore or 
marshes, it indicates a change of 
weather and a sudden storm. 

15. If the craves fly exceedingly 
high, in silence, and ranged in good 
order, it 1s a sign of approaching 
fine weather ; but if they fly in dis- 
order, and immediately return with 
cries, it announces wind. 

16. When the porpoises sport 
and take frequent leaps, the sea be- 
ing tranquil and calm, it denotes 
that the wind will blow from that 
quarter from which they proceed. 

17, If the frogs croak more than 
usual ; if the toads issue from: their 
holes in the evening in great num- 
bers ; if the earth-worms come forth 
from the earth more than common; 
if the asses frequently shake and 
ayitate their ears; if the hogs shake 
and spoil the stalks of corn ; if the 
bats send forth cries and fly into 
the houses ; if the dogs roll on the 
ground and scratch up the earth 
with their fore feet; if the cows 
look towards the heavens and tura 
up their nostrils as if catching 
some smell ; if the oxen lick their 
fore-feet; and if oxen and dogs 
lie on their right side; all. these 
are signs which announce rain. 

18, The case is the same when 
animals crowd together. 

19. When goats and sheep are 
more obstinate and more desirous 
to crop their pastures, and seem to 
quit them with reluctance, and whea 
the birds retarn slowly to their 
nests, rain may soon be expected. 


Other Signs which announce 
Changes of the Weather. 
1. If the flame of a lamp crackles 
or flares, it indicates rainy weather. 
2. The case is the same, wheo 
soot detaches itself from the chim- 
ney and falls down. 
3. It is a sign of rain when the 
soot collected around pots 
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kettles takes fire, in the form of 
small points like grains of millet ; 
because this phenomenon denotes 
that the air is cold and moist, 

4, If the coals seem hotter than 
usual ; or if the flame is more ayi- 
tated, though the weather be calm 
at the time, it indicates wind. 

5, When the flame burns steadi- 
ly,and proceeds straight upwards, 
itis a sign of fine weather. 

6 Ifthe sound of bells is heard 
at a great distance, it is a sign of 
wind, or of change of weather, 

7. The hollow sound of forests, 
the murmuriag noise of the waves 
of the sea, their foaming, and green 
atid black colour, announce a 
storm. 

8.When the spiders’ webs and the 
leaves of trees are agitated without 
any sensible wind, it isa sign of 
wind, and perhaps rain; because it 
denotes that strong exhalations rise 
from the earth. 

9.These signs are less equivocal 
when the dry leaves and chaff are 
agitated in a vortex, and raised in- 
tothe air. 

10. A frequent change of wind 
accompanied with an agitation of 
the clouds, denotes a sudden 
storm. 

11. A want, or too great a quan- 
tity of dew, being a mark of a 
strong evaporation, announces rain: 
the case is the same, with thick, 
white, hoar frost, which is only dew 
congealed, 

12. The -winds which begin to 
blow in the day time, are much 
stronger and endure longer than 
those which begin to blow in the 
night, 

13. Whatever kind of weather 
takes place in the night, it is not 
m-general of very long duration, 
aud for the most part, wind is more 
uncommon in the night than in the 
y time, Fine weather in the 


night with scattered clouds, does 
not last. 

14, A Venetian proverb says, that 
a sudden storm from the north 
does not last three days. 

15. The hoar frost which is first 
occasioned by the east wind, indi- 
cates that the cold will continue 
along time, as was the case in 
1770. 

46. If it thunders in the month 
of December, moderate and fine 
weather will probably follow. 

17. If it thunders at intervals in 
the spring time before the trees have 
acquired leaves, cold weather 1s 
still to be expected. 

18. If the wind does not change, 
the weather will remain the same. 

In regard to the general quali- 
ties of the seasons and their in; 
fluence, attention may be paid to 
the following signs. 

If the earth and air abound with 
insects, worms, frogs, &c.; if the 
walput tree has more leaves than 
fruit; if there are large quantities 
of beans, and fruit and fish; if the 
spring and summer are too damp ; 
if hoar frost, fogs, and dew, come 
on at times when they are not gene- 
rally seen, the year will be barren : 
the opposite signs announce fertis 
lity and abundance. 

Animals seem also to foresee and 
prognosticate fertibity or barrenness, 
It is said that when the birds flock 
together, quit the woods and 
islands, and retire to the fields, vil- 
lages, and towns, it isasign that 
the year will be barren. 

A great quantity of snow in 
winter promises a fertile year: but 
abundant rains give reason to ap- 
prehend that the year will be bar- 
ren. A winter, during which @ 
great deal of rain and snow falls, 
announces a very warm summer. It 
is generally believed, but perhaps 
without foundation, that thunder 
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Dick Misty ; or the Self-‘Tormentor, 











and storms in winter, prognosti- 
cate abundance. When the spring 
is rainy, it produces a plentiful 
crop of hay and of useless herbs ; 
but at the same time a scarcity of 
grain. If itis warm, there will be 
much fruit; but they will be al- 
most all spoiled. If itis cold and 
dry, there will be little fruit or 
grapes, and silk worms will not 
thrive, If it is only dry, fruit will 
be scarce, but they will be good. 
Tn the last place, if it is cold, they 
will be late in coming to maturity. 
If the spring and suinmer are both 
damp, or even both dry, a scarcity 
of provisions is to be apprehended. 
if the summer is dry, diseases will 
prevail: but they will be more 
numerous if it is warm. If it is 
moderately cold, the corn will be 
Jate, and the season will occasion 
few diseases. 

A fine autuinn announces a winter 
in which winds will predominate ; 
if it is dump and rainy, it spoils the 
grapes, mjures the sown field, and 
threatens a dearth. If it is too cold 
or too warm, it produces many 
maladies. A long severity of the 
seasons, either by winds, drought, 
dampness, heat, or cold, becomes 
exceedingly destructive to plants 
and animals. In general there is a 
compensation for drought between 
one season and another. A damp 
spring or summer is commonly 
followed by afine autumn. Ifthe 
winter is rainy, the spring will be 
dry; and if the former be dry the 
latter will be damp. When the 
autumn is fine, the spring will be 
rainy. That this alteration is in 
generel verified, may be seen in 
a journal carried on for forty years, 
aud formerly edited by M, Poleni, 


Iam, &c. 


Norwich, - 
March 4th, 1815, 


C. B, 





Dick Misty; or the Sev¥-Tor- 
MENTOR. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

AMIDST the many positive 
evils which disturb the felicity of lite, 
it is to be regretted that persons 
should be found, who delight in 
anticipating possible calamities, 
and providing against imaginary 
casualties ; not only because they 
interrupt their own happiness, but 
because they disturb the comfort 
of those friends and acquaintance 
whom they happen to select as the 
depositories of their chimerical sor- 
rows, It is my misfortune to 
know several of these ingenious 
mourners, and as I am generally 
considered a good natured man, you 
may easily suppose I am singled 
out by them for the convenience of 
discharging their miseries unmo- 
lested. Indeed, I have been so 
long in the habit of listening to 
the eventual misfortunes of one or 
the other of these sighers, that I 
have insensibly contracted a length 
of face, and an aspect of commi- 
seration to so alarming a degree, 
that when 1 meet a friend in the 
street, 1 am aimost certain of be- 
ing accosted with ‘* God bless me, 
I hope nothing serious has hap- 
pened !” 

One of these crying philosophers, 
Dick Misty, greatly surpasses all 
that I know in the variety and 
gloomy quality of his prognostica- 
tions. It was but the other day 
he called upon me, just as | was 
sitting down to dinner, and “he had 
scarcely put off his great coat, be- 
fore he pointed with his middle 
fiuger to his throat, looking, all the 
while, as woe-begone as Banquo’ 
ghost, at the table of Macbeth. 
This was the signal for me to put 
my face into order, though just 
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before he arrived, I was enjoyinga 
hearty laugh at a good joke told by 
another friend who was dining with 
me. Having lengthened its dimen- 
sions, I inquired with a getitle voice 
of pity wnat was the matter: to 
which Dick answered in a tone 
scarcely audible, “ a horrible sore 
throat—I am afraid it will turn to 
an ulcerated one.” I watched him 
while at dinner, however, and pro- 
test | never saw a man swallow his 
mutton with greater facility ; ex- 
cept once, indeed, when he caught 
my eye, and then he twisted the 
muscles of his face into as many 
horrible contortions, as if his bow- 
els were racked with a colic. 
[heard no more of Dick’s ulce- 
rated sore throat; but a few days 
afterwards I met him in a coffee- 
house, When I entered, I per- 
ceived him sitting by himself, ear- 
nestly contemplating his little fin- 
ger with a microscope, which he 
was holding close to an Argand’s 
lamp. I watched him for a few 
moments, and was surprised to 
observe the progressive conster- 
nation that spread over his face 
ashe viewed that minute mem- 
ber of his body. When I accost- 
ed him, heseized my hand with 
eagerness, and pointing to a 
small livid spot upon the top of 
his finger, he said, ** Look there— 
lam afraid a mortification of 
the whole arm will take place? 
What had I best do ?” “Cutting off 
the finger is the only remedy, to 
Present its spreading,” I coolly 
answered, ** You are right, my 
mend,” he replied; “VPIl go di- 
rectly to. a surgeon ; for see, it will 
hot stir,” and he rubbed it with 


his handkerchief, which he had 
Moistened in some water; when to 
his great astonishment the symp- 
‘oms of mortification instantly dis- 
*ppeared, and it turned out that 


tt was nothing more than an ink 
Spot 


{it is thus that my friend Dick 
Misty perpetually terrifies himself 
with possible misfortuues, and 
lives in such constant dread of 
calamities that wilt happen, that 
he never enjoys blessings which ex- 
ist, If he have a pain in his head, 
it willsurely turn to a brain fever ; 
and flatulencies in the stomach can 
be nothing else but an approaching 
inflammation of the bowels. The 
consequence is, that he is always 
swallowing medicines; and has 
such a distrust of nature, that he 
immediately employs an apothe- 
cary, if he happen to differ five 
minutes in the time he usually 
visits the shrine of Cloacina after 
breakfast. Let me hope, Sir, if 
he sees this paper, he may learn to 
be ashamed of Ins folly, and begin 
to enjoy life as it is presented to 
him. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
pu, 





VISIONARY FELICITY. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

GIVE me leave to recommend to 
your consideration a subject which 
may instruct one part of your 
readers, while it diverts the other. 
The subject I mean, is the wrong 
turn many persons give to their 
industry. 1 know ‘an lionest gen- 
tleman who has lived upon promises 
till he is grey, and is grown withered 
in the fruitless but assiduous search 
of a public employment. Heisa 
man of very moderate parts, of a 
mercantile education, but diligent 
to a prodigy; aud is already ble-sed 
with a competent fortune. With 
these hopeful talents he could not 
have failed of raising a great estate 
in a nation of commerce, hud he 
bent his industry and ambition to 
shine upon the Lachange; but, 
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alas ! he has broke his watural rest 
to attend levies; had the misfortune 
to be whispered to by a lord of the 
Treasury ; and unluckily (about 
seven years ago) his name was pub- 
licly annexed to a good place by 
mistake in the Morming Chronicle. 

Since the fatal publication of that 
flattering article of false news, he 
has doubled his misapplication ; 
and at present he sits up three 
nights in a week, poring over, and 
transcribing out of books and pa- 
pers what can never be of the least 
use to himself or any body else. 
His family, who are witnesses of 
the fatigues he undergoes, and are 
told by him his labours tend all 
to the service of the public, are 
amazed that bis merit should go 
unrewarded, and impute the long 
neglect of him to the corruption 
and ignorance of the great. 

The man has a formality in his 
behaviour, and a severity in his 
countenance, which the vulgar mis- 
take for wisdom : he lives deceived 
into the same opinion by their 
applauses; carefully avoiding such 
company as might awaken him out 
of his dream of his abijities. He 
had once the misfortune to print 
a twelvepenny specimen of his la- 
bours, which brought an explana- 
tion upon his ingenuity no way to 
his advantage, though I hear he 
has the judgment of his barber still 
on hisside. Pray, Mr. Editor, unde- 
ceive this indefatigable gentleman, 
by letting him know, as he pretends 
to a public spirit, that his diligence 
might prove extremely advanta- 
geous to himself, and not useless 
to society, would he humble his 
thoughts to their proper pitch: 
whereas, by his present application, 
he may grow blind, but never fa- 
mous or wealthy. 

The son of Sirach has-finely set 
forth the usefulness of the inferior 
occupations in life in order to take 





men off from pursuits which are 
not suitable to their condition or 
education. After a very elegant 
description of several mechanical 
trades, he says; all these trust to 
their hands ; and every one is wise 
in his work. Without these cannot 
a city be inhabited, And they 
shall not dwell where they will, nor 
go up nor down. They shall not 
be sought for in public counsel, 
nor sit high in the congregation: 
they shall not sit inthe judge's seat, 
nor understand the sentence of judg- 
ment : they cannot declare justice 
and judgment ; and they shall not 
be found where parables are spoken, 
But they will maintain the state of 
the world; and their desire isin 
the work of their craft. 

Before | can conclude, I must 
farther intreat you, for the good of 
the community, to admonish all 


the plodding, indocile porers 
over folios, not to waste their time 
and their money henceforward 


upon books; but to provide them- 
selves with proper tools and instru- 
ments, to auswer the purposes of 
nature, by trusting to their hands, 
aud relieving their brain from stu 
dies to which they were never 
destined. 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


March 12th, 1815. T. J 





The Kine can do no Wrone. 


To the Editor of the New Univer 
sal Magazine. 


Sir, 
THE maxim at the head of this 
letter is frequently urged by the ad- 
vocates for tyranny, as an unanswer 
able argument to prove that the 
power of an English king is with 
out restraint : whereas, a re ime 
port of the words be rightly co 
sidered, they carry im them the 
strongest affirmation of a limited 
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monarchy: since it 1s obvieus,where- 
ever the laws of a country provide, 
that every man is not only not ob- 
liged to obey his prince, when he 
commands any thing contrary to 
law, but is even punishable if 
he does obey him, that such a 
prince is under a happy inability 
of doing any thing contrary to the 
laws of his country; asa former 
king of France once expressed him- 
lf, when his interests required he 
should speak impartially. 

The greatest unhappiness that 
ean befal a nation, (next to the 
loss of their liberties) is, when 
their prinee, seduced by false no- 
tions of houourand grandeur, sepa- 
rates his own interest from the 
interest of his people. And yet 
this is a misfortune to which, un- 
der weak princes, the very best 
form of government (J mean a mixt 
monarchy) is more peculiarly lia- 
ble. 

Itseems as if there was a secret, 
itresistible charm in transgression ; 
and that the generality of men are 
most inclinable to what is forbid- 
den. But whether this, or any 
other reason be assigned for the 
perverseness of human nature, it 
cannot he denied that most princes 
have been prone to pursue those 
schemes of politics, which pro- 
mised them the enjoyment of powers 
Prohibited, than of exercising, in 
their full extent, those powers with 
which they were invested, for the 
benefit of mankind. But what 
Wakes this wanton ambition most 
wnaccountable toa Briton, is, that 
the bounds set by law to the power 

our princes, are, in a manner, 
hoother, than such limits as a truly 
great man (though vested with abso- 
utepower) would prescribe to him- 
elf;of which we have had some 

‘amples in preceding reigns. 

0, amongst our late kings did 
tally intend to establish a despotic 


governmeut by the subversion of 
our free constitution, is a question 
too delicate to be determined ; but 
though this heavy charge must be 
positively affirmed only of one of 
our princes, yet must it be allowed, 
that more of them have been strongly 
suspected of so pernicious a de- 
sign. Formy part, fam apt to think, 
that those suspicious have been of- 
ten entertained, without just rea- 
sons ; since, if we reflect upon the 
accounts our history afford us of 
the actions of our kings, it will 
appear that none of them took the 
measures, which are absolutely re- 
quisite, to bring about so despe- 
rate a change in the constitution ; 
or rather, the measures they took 
(if they took any) were altogether 
improper for such a purpose. 

The changing of a free govern- 
ment into a tyranny is a work of 
time, and will always fail of suc- 
cess, through precipitate counsels, 
Providence, favourable to the li- 
berties of mankind, seems to have 
implanted in the hearts of most 
men, who would attempt their 
overthrow, .an impatience, which 
must make their designs miscarry. 
The sttrest way to defeat the es- 
tablishment of tyranny, is by too 
early an exercise of it; and it is 
upon this rock that most ambitious 
projects of this nature have been 
wrecked, I believe, all observ- 
ing men are of opinion, that 
King James was ruined by not 
attending to this precaution ; 
for, in all probability, if he had 
proceeded by slower measures, 
and had not driven on full speed 
to the enjoyment of arbitrary 
power, though perhaps he might 
have miscarried in some of his 
attempts, yet he would not have 
suffered the extremities which he so 
hastily brought upon himself. 

As to King James the First, if 
he ever had any intention to under- 
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mive our drberties, he was very ua- 
lucky im the choice of his mea- 
sures; audit sto bis reign that 
all the misfortunesof his successors, 
aud oll the’ divisions which have 
since perplexed the kingdom, may 
with a great deal of justice be at- 
tributed. Under him it was, that 
never to be decided dispute, con+ 
cerning the boundaries of liberty 
and prerogative first began. A 
strange controversy to be foment- 
ed by a court! whose undoabted 
interest it was (and always will be) 
to prevent any questions of that na- 
ture from being publicly canvassed, 
State mysteries are like chureh 
inysteries, the maintainers of both 
always lose bythe bemg exam- 
ined ; and consequently they.should 
studiously refram. from every pro- 
ceeding whieh may prompt the 
people to-euter- Hite any such in. 
quiries. At least a-priumce should 
never. contribute-te the troaching 
of such a dispute, till he feels his 
strength sufficient to force a deter- 
mination in his favour. 

It isan opimion received amongst 
the ablest piilosophers, that there 
is, in nature, an imsensible grada- 
tion of one. species of . beings. to 
another, and that the gaps, (if there 
he any) are so imperceptible, that 
it is almost impossible to determine, 
where sensible or rational, and 
where insensible and irrational be- 
ings, do either begin, or end. This 
notion, in some measure, is ap- 
-plicuble to politics. The several 
forms of government are inceed 
very difierent; nevertheless, if we 
consider how insensibly they may 
slide one into the other, and by 
what imperceptible degrees those 
alterations may come about, it will 
be found very difficult to deter- 
mine the precise point, where one 
form ends, and whereanother begins. 
Thus monarchies and common- 


wealths, thus free goveruments and 
tyrannical, though at first view 
widely distinct from ose another, 
do yet admit.ofso many, and such 
minute variations, that they fre- 
quently make’ undiscernible ap- 
proaches, till at last they come so 
near, that the one is lost in the 
ether. Thus monarehy, when car- 
ried to the excess of tyranny, gene- 
sally wears into a republic; as 
the liberty of Rome, was undoubt- 
edly owing tothe tyranny of the 
Farquins. On the other hand, 
excess of liberty is the surest foun- 
dation for tyranny. 

Any form of government is bet- 
ter than no. government at all ; and 
u commonwealth, in which the li- 
berty of private subjects ts so licen- 
tious, that the laws cannot be duly 
executed against them, must ne- 
cessarily end i monarchy. But 
if in a mixed monarchy, the laws 
are overborn by licentiousness, the 
alinost unavoidable consequence 
will be, the establishment of arbi- 
trary power. Those persons, there- 
fore, are to be esteemed enemies 
to the liberties of Eaglishmen, who 
(let them boast what intentions 
they please) propagate such notions 
of liberty as are inconsistent with 
any regular administration of go- 
vernment. For ifa government be 
soweakeved, that it is hardly ever 
safe for the executive power to put 
the laws iu foree; the rabble of all 
ranks and degrees will conspire to 
pervert liberty into licentiousness, 
aud then the extraordinary power 
which will be necessary to bridle 
their extravagance will enable the 
masters of that power utterly tode- 
stroy those just liberties which had 
been grossly abused. 

I remain, 
your obedient servant, 
Clapham, C.D. 
March 9th, 1815. 
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Memorrs of Henri De Latupe; 
a Prisoner in the BAsTiLLeE. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


(Concluded from page 112.) 
Sir, 

THEIR first operation was to 
find a good access to their depét, 
which was accomplished in the 
eourse of oue night, and answered 
fully to theiv wishes; but they couid 
only work in the night, after ail 
the visits of the day were over. 
They then vnravelled two shirts, 
formed the threads inio twine, and 
twisted those again into cord suffi- 
ciently strong to bear the weight of 
aman; with this they made a rope 
ladder, twenty feet in length, to 
support themselves in the chimney, 
while they unfastened the bars and 
spikes with which it was secured, 
The labour of doing this was very 
severe, on account of the hardness 
of the cement, and the painfuiness 
of the posture in which they were 
obliged to work; but they finished 
it insix months. They then em- 
ployed themselves in making from 


‘the wood which was allowed them 


as fuel, a ladder to mount from the 
fosse upon the parapet, a height of 
twenty-five feet ; the loys were from 
eighteen to twenty inches in length, 
and to shape them he used a saw, 
made from an old iron candlestick. 
Each piece was made to fit into the 
next, and fastened by two strong 
pegs, upon which they were to 
climb, They finished twenty of 
these pieces, taking the greatest 
care to move them away as fast as 
they were done. 

The great work still remained, 
the rope ladder by which they might 
descend from the tower : they un- 
ravelled all thei linen © shirts, 
cravats, night-caps, napkins, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, every thing 
Vox. I, March, 1815. 


that could supply them with thread 
or silk, No rope-maker could 
have made a better cord than what 
they produced from these materials ; 
and the length of it altogether 
amounted to near fourteen hundred 
feet. They made the rounds of the 
ladder of wood, and covered them 
with some flannel, lest the noise of 
their striking against the wall should 
be heard. Some of the superfluous 
cord was to serve as an additional 
security in case the ladder should 
break, or their heads should turn 
giddy at the height. 

All these preparations occupied 
them eighteen months ; but it was 
necessary to ensure some means of 
escaping from the Governor’s gar- 
den, which was surrounded by a 
high wall, and they determined to 
do this by working through it with 
two bars of iron from the chimney, 
which they covered with flannel to 
prevent noise. 

At length all was ready, and on 
the night of the 25th of February, 
1756, they got safe from this tre- 
mendous prison. Latude first 
climbed the chimney, the labour 
of which made his hands and knéés 
perfectly raw and gave him great 
pain. He then drew up the various 
articles necessxry for their escape 
by acord, and assisted the ascent 
of his companion, They were then 
on the platform of the Bastille, and 
tixed on the Tower du Trésor, as 
most favourable for their purpose ; 
and then fastened one end of the 
ladder to a cannon, and taking the 
pret aution before-mentioned of 
fixing the spere cord round his 
body, Latude descended; but it 
was very difficult : the battlements 
overhung the wall so much, that 
he swung in the air and fell back, 
86 that he could searcely keep his 
hold. When he was safe m the 
fosse, D’Alégre lowered what was 
necessary, and then followed, but 
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with this advautage, that Latude 
held the end of the ladder to pre- 
vent its swinging, 

The rope ladder, and the things 
they were compelled to leave, were 
preserved in the archives of the 
Bastille, and were presented to La- 
tude in the year 1789, the day af- 
ter that fortress was takeu by the 
people. 

The night was dark, but it did 
not rain, and they heard a centinel 
walking a few paces from them. 
They were therefore compelled to 
give up their plan of mounting the 
parapet and crossing the gevernor’s 
garden, They went to the right, 
to the wall which separated the 
fosse of the Bastille from that of the 
gate St. Antome, and 
work with iron bars. It-is the duty 
of the ronde-muajor to visit the cen- 
tincls every half hour, ‘to see that 
they are awake’: they were, conse- 


began to 


quently, often disturbed in their 
work, aud slunk ‘down into the 
water till he had puts ssed.' ‘They 


were ouce much terrified by seeing 
a ceutinel step upon the parapet 
just over them ; but he ‘had not 
seen them, and the only incouveni- 
euce it occasioned Latude was the 
being obliged immediately to wash 
his he id and face, At le ‘nyth, af- 
ter nine hours excessive labour and 
continued terror, they worked a 
hole through the wall, which was 
four feet and an half thick, and 
found themselves in the Fosse St. 
Antoine; and as they proceeded 
towards the high-road had the mis- 
fortune to fall into the aqueduct, 
which had ten feet water. They 
here narrowly escaped being drown- 
ed, for their labour had so fatigued 
them they could scarcely move. 
Yet at length, as the clocks of the 
city struck five, they were safe 
and at liberty. The *y entered the 
city, got into a hac kne *y coach, and 
went tothe house of M, Si lhouette, 


an old friend of Latude’s, He was 
unfortunately at Versailles, but they 
found concealment, and every 
mark of kinduess, from a relation 
numed Dejean. 

The mortification of such an es- 
cape roused every exertion of the 
police in order to discover them, 
They remained concealed under 
the care of their kind friends above 
a month, and then travelling se- 
parate, for fear of discovery, quit- 
ted Paris in disguise. 

Latude had arrived at Bruxelles, 
the place he had appointed to meet 
D’ Alégre, without being detected. 
On enquiring for his friend, they 
gave him such answers, as convin- 
ced him they had been discovered: 
he ordered his supper, said he 
had some business in the town, 
which would not keep him long, 
and made the best of his way into 
the country. He cameto a house 
whence a passage-boat was gomg to 
Auvers, and took his place im it. 
In this boat he heard the history of 
his poor friend D’ Alégre, who had 
been taken up at Bruxelles.  Ter- 
rified at this, he made some pre- 
tence for quitting the boat, and 
walked till he reached Bergen-op- 
Zoom. From hence he proceeded 
to Amsterdam, but his money was 
all gone, aud he was in a starving 
condition, when the kindness ofa 
stranger relieved him. At Amster 
dam he was well received by some 
rélations of his family, and thought 
himself in a place of safety. 

In this he was mistaken: the French 
ambassadorapplied for leave toarrest 
him, and, by a proper application 
of 7000 livres obtained that per 
mission—and poor Latude was at 
rested, loaded with irons, treated 
with every possible insult and 
cruelty, and curried back to Paris. 

The gaolers of the Bastille re 
ceived him with inalignant joy: 


They had been punished for. his 
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escape, and to prevent all possibi- 
lity of his doing so again, they 
ironed his hands and feet, and put 
him intoa dungeon, -Even in this 
horrible situation, his active mind 
found out some amusement; he 
tamed some of the rats which infest- 
ed his apartment, and drew consola- 
tion from what was at first a tor- 
meat. He attempted also to train 
some spiders in the same manner, 
but without success, 

All this served to support him 
through the heavy hours of con- 
finement, but could not at all con- 
tribute to the restoration of his li- 
berty. He therefore thought he 
might interest the king in his fa- 
vour, if he could lay before hima 
plan he bad formed of increasing 
the strength of the army, by arm- 
ing the serjeants and noa-commis- 
sioned officers with musquets aud 
sabres instead of halberts, which 
inthe time of battle were almost 
a useless weapon. But how to 
communicate his project was the 
difficulty, as he was denied the 
use of pens and paper ; he therefore 
formed small tablets of the crumbs 
of his bread by squeezing and 
moistening it with his hands, took 
the bone of a fish for his pep, and 
drew the blood from his arm for 
ink. When he had prepared his 
memorial, he procured an iuter- 
view with the confessor of the Bas- 
tille, who promised to have it tran- 
scribed on paper, and presented to 
the minister. By the application 
ofthe confessor, he obtained free 
use of writing materials, and com- 
posed a memorial which was pre- 
sented to the king in 1758. The 
king must have read it, for he avail- 
ed himself of Latude’s observetions, 
but he would not give liberty to 
the poor prisoner whe communi- 
cated them. 

He waited three months, in hopes 
that his memorial. would,.at least, 


procure him his liberty, but in vain: 
he therefore drew up and sent to 
the king another plan, which had 
occurred to him; of forming an 
establishment for the widows and 
orphans of soldiers, and of defray- 
ing the expence attending the in- 
stitution, by a tax on the postage of 
letters. The tax was immediately 
laid, but the.rest of the plan for- 
gotten. 

Notwithstanding all this, Latude 
still languished in his dungeon. 
Denied the enjoyment of exercise 
and air, and deprived, of the hopes 
which had hitherto supported him, 
he was seized by an illness, and his 
sufferings are detailed in the re- 
port made by the surgeon upon his 
case. He states, that the un- 
wholesome air of the dungeon in 
which he had been confined so 
many. years, und the weight of the 
irons on his hands ‘and feet, the 
severity of the cold when he had no 
fire, the damp. of the walls, and the 
want of clothing, had, altogether, 
rendered the prisoner’s existence 
so miserable, that he wished to de- 
stroy himself. He refused for some 
time to eat and drink, but the 
turnkeys. forced both down his 
throat; he was therefore driven to 
the cutting his veins with a piece of 
brokeu e@lass, and in the course of 
the wight nearly bled to death. 
Though every exertion had. been 
made to restore his health, he was 
still in a miserable state; for which 
the surgeon proceeds.to state no- 
thing but air and exercise can re- 
lieve him. 

Even this representation pro- 
duced no effect upon his persecu- 
tors, and Latude remained in his 
dungeon, till the Seine overflowed 
its. banks, and filled, the. lower 
apartments of the prison with wa- 
ter. 

In the room to which he was re- 
moved he enjoyed more air, but 
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in no other respect was his situa- 
tion amended, except, indeed, that 
a pigeon flew into his room, (for 
whom le jugeniously caught a com- 
panion) and jn their society found 
some relief from the burden of bis 
own thoyghts. The iahuman gaoler 
demanded part of his allowance of 
provisions for permission to keep 
them, and raised. his demand so 
that Latude, in a fitofdespair, kill- 
ed them himself, Another trait of 
savage cruelty, was au endeavour 
to take from him a flageolet, which 
he had contrived to make, and 
which helped to. lighten many a 
weary hour., His agony at this 
was so great, that,.they thought fit 
to restore jt to,him. 

A new governor wasappointed to 
the Bustille in , 1764, and greater 
attention was shewn to.the prison- 
ers, of which Latude immediately 
felt the comfort, He took advan- 
tage of them to suggest two other 
plans ; ove for the improvement.of 
the public finances, the other. for 
the establishment of public grana- 
ries. But all his exertions, and all 
his pressing solicitations to be 
brought to trial, or to, be; rester- 
ed to liberty, were fruitless, ..He 
was, however, indulged with a per- 
mission to walk occasionally in. the 
open air. The death of his father, 
with which one of the centinels ac- 
quainted him, seemed to annihilate 
every remaining hope of. obtaimag 
his liberty, 
also learned the death of his great 


enemy, the marchioness of. Pompas, 


dour ; but he found also that other 
enemies as powerful and as invete- 
rate remained, and who hat de- 
termined that he should continue a 
prisoner for the remainder. of bis 
life. After various remonstsances. 
and petitions, which were attended 
with no effect, he wrote a, very in- 
dignant and sarcastic ;letter to M, 
Sartines, them lieutenant of the 





In the same year, he, 


police, for which he was cast into 
a dungeon, and fed upon bread and 
water, After passing some months 
in this state, he was removed from 
the Bastille, and carried to the 
Chateau of Vincennes. His per- 
secutors had prepared a dungeon 
for him here, but the humanity of 
the governor led him to exchange it 
for a comfortable apartment, and to 
give bim liberty to walk in the 
garden two hoursevery day. This 
last privilege seemed to give bim 
some little prospect of obtaming his 
freedom ; but the watchfulness of 
his guardians precluded, during 
several months, all possibility of 
making an attempt. On the 23d 
of November 1765, he succeeded 
in the following daring manner. 
As he was walking in the garden, 
attended, as usual, .by three men, 
a very thick fog suddenly obscur- 
ed the air: he broke suddenly from 
them,and had passed three centinels 
before the alarm was given, so that 
they could stop him,butthey joined 
inpursuing and ¢alling after him; 
the last centinel, who was stationed 
at the narrow entrance gate, being 
thus put upon his guard, stood in 
the middle of his passage, present- 
ing his. bayonet. Jt was a despe- 
rate moment; Latude slackened 
his pace, as.if going to surrender 
hiraself,, then suddenly leaped up- 
on the fellow, knocked him down, 
and ran off, When he was at some 
distance, he hid himself. in the 
park till the evening, and then en- 
tered Paris. 

He carefully concealed himself 
from the. eyes of the police, but it 
confingd him so much to do so, that 
he soon found that escaping from 
the prison was..not the recovery of 
his liberty; he therefore wrote to 
M. Sartivesy whose animosity he 
could uot soften, and to the Dake 
de Choiseul, whose protection: he 
could not gain. . Poor, Latude; 
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therefore, as he was going to Ver- 
sailles, in hopes that he might lay 
his case before the king, or some 
man in power, again fell into 
the hands of the police officers, 
who carried him to the prison of 
the Conciergerie, and shortly af- 
ter to his old dungeons at Vin- 
cennes. 

The rest of Latude’s history dur- 
ing the remainder of his thirty-five 
years’ imprisonment, for all that 
time passed from the day of his first 
commitment to the Bastilleto that 
of his final deliverance, is only a 
painful detail of the horrors of a 
badly regulated prison, and of 
the sufferings of a man, who was 
compelled, ina bad state of health, 





to inhabit a damp dungeon, into 
which not even a sun-beam could 
penetrate, to lie upon rotten straw, 
to have a short allowance of pro- 
visions, and even those of the worst 
possible quality, and to undergo the 
torment of vermin eating into his 
flesh. As if all this was not suffi- 
cient, he was afterward removed to 
the Bicetre, the lowest prison in 
Paris, where he had to undergo all 
the horrors 1 have just mentioned, 
with these in addition, that his cell 
was just over the common sewers, 
whence the most noisome smells 
arose, and that he was within hear- 
mg of the conversation of the vilest 
wretches in the city. 

latude, always active, made 
many attempts to gain the su 
port of some powerful person. He 





found means, through the con+ 
vance of a tarnkey, to procure 
pen, ink, and paper, and to write 
4 letter tw a person on whose 
assistance he thought he could 
depend; but the turnkey whe pro 
mised to deliver this letter, drop- 
Pedit im the street. This event, 
"hich at first he considered a heavy 
tHliction, led eventually to his re- 
lease, The ‘packet, much injured 
by the dirt of the street, was pick- 


ed up by a young womau named 
Le Gros. She read with horror 
the account it gave of Latuie’s 
sufferings, and determined to de- 
vote herself entirely to the obtuin- 
ing his deliverance, She took a 
copy of the letter, and thei sent it 
according to its original address, 

Madame Le Gros was the wife of 
a language master, established in 
Paris: her husband approved for 
some time her humane project, but 
afterwards endeavoured to dissuade 
her from it, through despair of 
success ; but nothing could check 
the zeal, or slacken the exertions 
of this extraordinary woman, wheu 
she had once ascertained the truth of 
Latude’s narration, It would be im- 
possible to detail, in a sketch like 
this, her various exertions in the 
course of three years; her personal 
application to many persons in pow- 
er, or possessed of interest, to 
whom she was totally unknown, 
but whom she interested in her 
cause by her earfiestness and elo- 
quence, or the dangers she often 
ran of being involved in Latude’s 
fate, and shut up for life. She often 
pursued her charitable application 
in the most inclement weather, and 
could not be diverted from it in the 
last months of her pregnancy. She 
supplied him with what money 
she could spare, and sent him oint- 
ments, from which his body, eaten 
into holes, and covered with sores, 
derived the greatest relief. 

At length, afterthree years anxiety 
and labour, she obtained an order 
for his discharge ; but the relentless 
enemies of Latude accompanied it 
with another order, which made 
him an exile forlife. Madame Le 
Gros returned again to the charge, 
and before she would avail herself 
of the first order, procured a re- 
versal of the second. M. Latude 
obtained his liberty, and, shortly 
after, a pension of four hundred 
livres a year from government. 
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Whew | saw Latude in Decem- 
ber, 1801, he was seventy-six years 
old, strong and active for his age ; 
he had before him on a table all 
-his tools and musical instruments, 
and in the middle of them the 
hand of the bronze-statue of Louis 
XV. which stood in the Place de 
la Concorde, and he explained them, 
and told the.story of his won- 
derful escape from the Bastille, in 
a spirited and interesting manner. 
The power of oppressing an ino- 
cent ought not to exist in any 
civilized state ; and the example of 
Latude is suflicient to prove that it 
did exist in the old government of 
France, 

[ remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Stafford, 
March 10th, 
Account of the OntELAMME, or 
ANCIENT STANDARD Of FRANCE, 
To the Editor of the New Univer- 
sul Magazine. 
Sir, 

IN your last number (p. 92.) 
you have imserted a note contain- 
ing a very accurate account of the 


D, D.P. 





vriflamme, or ancieut standard of 


France. But as that account éx- 
plains merely the form and devices 
of this once celebrated and sacred 
banner, perhaps it may not be un- 
interesting to your readers to ‘pe- 
ruse the followmg particulars. 

The oriflumme’ was the holy 
stundard of St. Denis. William 
Guiart, in his Roman des Roiaux 
Lignages, says, 

Oriflamme est une banniere 

Aucun poi plas forte que guimple, 

De cendal roujoiant et siinple 

Sans pourtraiture @autre affiire, 
After which he adds some lines 
that explain many circumstances ; 

Li Roy, Dagobect la fit. faire 

Qui Saint Denis ¢a en arriete 





Fonda de ses reules premieres 
Sicomme encor appert leaus 
Et chaplets des mecreans 
Devant lui porter la faisoit. 
Toutefois qu’aller li plaisoit 
Bien attaché en un lanee 
Pensant qu’il eut remembrance 
Au raviser le cendal rouge 
De celuy glorieux guar rouge. 


When, during a period of great and 
urgent necessity, the kings of 
France had recourse to St. Denis, 
they began by putting up pray- 
ers in the church of Notre Dame, 
at Paris; they then went to St. 
Denis, where being solemnly re- 
ceived, they descended without the 
chaperon (a sort of ancient cover- 
ing for the head) and without the 
girdle, into the subterranean vaults, 
where the bodies of the holy mar- 
tyrs were interred, and where the 
oriflamme was kept. The stand- 
ard wasthen put into the hands 
of the king by theAbbe of St. Denis, 
(to which Chateaubriand alludes in 
the article referred to) who imme- 
diately gave it to the Count du 
Vexin, as premier vassal of St. 
Denis, and who carried. it to the 
altar, on which the king himself 
sometimes placed it. This cere- 
mony was accompanied with many 
prayers and benedictions. The 
county of Vexin having been an- 
nexed, to, the crown by Louis le 
Gros, the king gave it to whomso- 
ever he pleased; and, as Jean 
Juyenal des Ursins says, in his life 
of Charles VI. he always selected 
un chevalier loyal, preud’ homme et 
valiant. It is said that whoever 
was chosen to earry the oriflamme, 
always confessed himself, received 
the sacrament, and took an oath to 
dcfead it faithfully. The origin o 
the oriflamme is very obscure: 
Meyer, im his history of Flanders, 
says, that the ancient Gauls had cer 
tain. standards which they kept ™ 


the temple of Minerva, from which 
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they were taken but on the 
occasion of some great enterprize. 
But he is wrong when he talks of 
the battle of Mons, for he says that 
the oriflamme was, taken and de- 
ttroyed by the F.emings in that 
battle, where it was carried by 
Anselme de Chevreuse who lost 
his lite. The historians of that 
period mention the death of Chev- 
reuse and the loss of the oriflamme, 
but in a manner that involved no 
dishonor either to the stundard 
itself, or the person who bore it. 
William de Guiart, who was at the 
battle, says, 


ever 


Ansiau le sieur de Chevreuse 

Si fat, comme nous aprismes, 
Eteint en ses armes memes, 

Du trop grand chaleur et retraite 
Et Voriflamme contrefaite 

Chai a terre, et la saisirent 
Flamans, qui apres s’enfuirent. 


Galand, who was indignant at 
the falsechood-of Meyer, cites many 
authentic facts to prove that the 
oriflamme was in existence’ under 
several kings who lived after that 
battle. The French historians are 
very jealous upon this pomt, which 
seems to he involved in much ob- 
scurity. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 
Edinburgh, R. W. jun. 
March 6th. 

On the Ontainatity and Gunu- 

INENESS Of the Poems of OssIAN. 

By Sir J. Sincvain, 


For the New Universal Magazine. 

ABOVE forty years having now 
elapsed since the poems of Ossian, 
as translated by Mr. Macpherson, 
were printed: and as, ever since 
their first appearance, the public a- 
tion ‘of the original Gaelic has been 
Promised, the reader will naturally 





expect some account of the cir- 
cumstances which have occasioned 
so long a delay. 

It appears from an advertisement 
prefixed to the first edition of 
Macpherson’s translation, that he 
had published proposals for print- 
ing, by subscription, the whole 
originals, which some men of genius, 
whom he numbered among his 
friends, advised him, was a better 
way of satisfying the public, con- 
cerning the authenticity of the 
poems, than another plan which had 
been thought of, that of depositing 
manuscript copies in a public li- 
brary. He assertsin that preface, 
that no subscribers had appeared, 
and hence infers, that in the judg- 
ment of the public, neither the one 
plan nor the other was necessary. 
He intimates, however, a design to 
print the originals, as soon as he 
(the translator) shall have had time 
to transcribe them for the press. 
If such a publication should not 
take place, he then pledges him- 
self, that copies shall be deposited 
in one of the public libraries, to 
prevent so ancient a monument of 
genius from being lost, 

Soon after this publication, Mac- 
pherson was led to give up poetical 
pursuits, and actually accompanied 
the,late Governor George Johnstone 
to Florida. After remaining about 
three years abroad, he returned. to 
England in the year 1766. 

It would appear, by sn extract 
from Mr. Johbu Mackeuzie’s diary, 
to be afterwards inserted, that Mr. 
Macpherson took with him to Flo- 
rida, the Gaelic originals of Ossian ; 
by means of which, some of the 
smaller poems, either in whole, or 
in. part, were lost. 

From the connection he had 
formed with political men, he seems 
to have abandoned for some time 
any important literary employment, 
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till the year F771, when he pub- 
lished a work, entitled, * An Intro- 
duction to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ 

In consequence of the fame he 
had acquired by his translation of 
Ossian, however, he was prevailed 
upon to undertake a traislation of 
the Jliad, in the same style of mea- 
sured prose, This attempt was so 
extremely ‘unsuccessful, that it 
seems greatly to ‘haye estranged 
him from poetry ; and it isa singular 
circumstance, that the same author, 
whose literary fame had been 
founded on bjs translation of Ossian, 
should have so completely failed, 
when he exefciséd the same talents 
on the Grecian bard. 

From, the year 1773, till his 
death in Febraary, 1796, his time 
Was much occupied, either in poli- 
tical discussions, of in managing the 
toterests of the Nabob of Areot, 
who hud appoiited him his agent 
in England, and in whose service 
lie acquired a considerable fortune. 
In the interim, he was not totally 
inattentive to the Gaelic original of 
Ossian’s poems, His pride was 
roused by the severe sarcasms of 
Johnson ; and any apprehensions, 
regarding the expense of printing 
the Gaelic original, were entirely 
removed, by a very liberal sub- 
scription made for that purpose in 
India, by a. respectable body of 
Scotch geutlemen, who were anxi- 
ous to see those poems, which the 
had so often beard recited im their 
youth, printed in the language of 
their ancestors, 

Between the years 1780 and 
1790, the author of this, disserta- 
tion was frequently in company 
with Mr. Macpherson, both in_ lis 
House in London, aud at, bis villa 
in the neighbourhood, and he em- 
braced various opportunities of 
urging him strongly to complete 
the publication. But though som 


progress was made in preparing the 
work for the press, nothing complete 
or effectual was accomplished, 
With the assistance of Captain 
Morison, Who was’ da much better 
Gaelic scholar than himself, ‘a copy 
of the poenis, ifthe otiginal Gaelic, 
had béen written out. He had also 
procuréd a translation of ‘part of 
the poems of Ossian mto Latin, by 
the late Mr. Macfarlan, a s¢holar 

rfectly skilled in both fanguages, 

Yr. Macy heteon still, * however, 
declined sending any considerable 
part of the original to the press, 

uring the latter part of his life, 
he had become (as is usually the 
case when age advances) less active 
than formerly ; arid he had takena 
conceit, that it would be better to 
print the Gaelic originals, in the 
Grecian, rather than the Roman 
characters. A specimen in Greek 
was actually printed, and though 
that plan might ‘certainly have 
been carried on, yet*the difficulty 
of ‘converting above ten thousand 
lines’ into the Greek’ chardeter, 
joined to the circtmstance, tltat in 
that state the work woald be iritel- 
ligible only to’ scholars, rendered 
the Roman charactet preferable. 

It was about this time’ that a 
circumstance took placé, which 
tends'strongly to’ prove the authen- 
ticity of the Gaelic originals: 

The tate Mr. John- Mackenzie 
was accustomed to keep a regular 
diary of any itmpbrtant océurrentes, 
anid on the 22d‘of Fuly, there’ is the 
following entry in’ that ‘didry : 

Went at one o'clock to Putney 
Common, to Mr. Maepherson ; he 
said he had Been ‘séarching 1m an 
‘old trank up stairs, which he ‘had 
with ‘Hin’ in Past ‘Flotida, for the 
original’ of Berrathon:’ "Phat he 
feared it Was in in ‘imperfect con 
dition; | and’ ‘tht’ part of ‘it Was 
wanting, as of €atthon ; that hehad 
only put together a few lines of it, 
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and those not to his own liking; 


that he had tived of it after a short 
sitting. 

*«* He took notice of the fine 
simile, which is a separate fragment, 
and nota part of any poem, and 
which is in my possession, where he 
thinks there is aproof contained of the 
existence of the «arora borealis, ia 
the days of Ossian. tn fact, however, 
the simile contains no such proof. 
Iconcluded from hence, that the 
simile was not of his composition, 
because he would hardly introduce 
jnto it a striking circumstance, that 
every one knows could not apply to 
those early times, ag every one 
knows the aurora borealis jas ap- 
peared inthe sky iu latter times 
only. 

“J made the same conclusion, 
from his ascribing the sawe sirikimy 
circumstance to the simile, which 
circumstance, ip truth, doesin fact 
exist init. Mr. Macpherson has on 
several OCCASIONS. 10 the mOst Calre- 
less off-hand manner, in.the course 
of conversation, thought the knuow- 
ledye of navigation among the 
Gael, in those early da s,. was evi- 
dently proved, by the names they 
had given to certain stars, ag ap- 
pears ia a poem,of Temora. 

* Came to town in Mr, Mac- 
pherson’s carriage jn the eveulog,”’ 

The circumstances 
tailed, are interesting in various 
points of view, but more 
cially as they account for the 
loss of some of the Gaelic originals, 
which have never sivce been disce- 
vered, 

“Mr. Macpherson. died in Febru- 
ary 1796, leaving Johu Mackenzie, 
Esq. of the Temple, ove of his exe- 
cutors, together witha legacy ofa 
thousand pounds, to defray the ex- 
peace of preparing for the press aod 
publishing the original poems. Mr. 
Mackenzie was an excelleni 
lar, aud a worthy man ; but was se 
Vou. Il. March, 1815. 


above de- 
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scho- 





seru pulonsly anxious to execute the 


trust reposed in him, in such-a 
mauver as to do credit to so valua- 
ble a work, that he was led to put 
off, from time to time, determining 
on the plan to be adopted. After 
such poems were collecterl as could 
be discovered in Mr, Macpherson’s 
repositories, it was found necessary 
to have the translation into Latin 
by Mr. Mactarlau completed, and 
the Gaelic orthography settled. For 
tlre latter purpose the Rev.’ Mr, 
Thomas Ross of Edinburgh was em- 
ployed to transcribe’ the whole 
work over again, agréeably to the 
orthography of the Guelic Bible, 
with which the’ generality © of 
Gaelic readers are necessarily best 
acquainted, Next the churacter 
was to be determined upon, and it 
was thought advisable’ to have 
printed specimens in the Ronin 
and Greek charactérs; as well as m 
the simplified orthography attem pt- 
ed by Mr. Macpherson, circalated, 
in order to procuré the remarks of 
persons intelligent in Gaelic lite- 
rature. It became also necessary 
to get paper manufactured of a pro- 
per quality for such a work, aud 
to settle with a respectable printer 
and publisher, All ‘these opera. 
tious, however, which occapied a 
very considerable portion of the 
time which had elapsed, after the 
poems had Come into the possession 
of Mr. Mackenzie, were completed ; 
he had made the necessary arrange 
mnents with Messrs. Nicol and Bal- 
mer, and a proof of the first six- 
tee puges was actually printed and 
seut to him when he unfortunately 
died, 

Mr. Mackenzie left several ex- 
ecutors to his will, of whom Mr, 
George Mackenzie, assistant-surge- 
ou to the forty-second regiment of 
foot, dlone administered, As the 
publication of such a work was not 
consistent with bis professional avo- 
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gatious, he respived. to put, the ma- 
nuscripts inte the hands of the se- 
cretary of the Highland Society at 
Levdoen\ .for the purpose of. their 
being published, wader the patro- 
nage of that society; andjata ye- 
newl meeting of that. society, held 
on the 17th) day of May , 1804, the 
following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed a committee to, sbperinteud the 
execution, of the: work; namely, 
Six John Sinclair, bart. .M.P.;. Sir 
John Macpherson, bart. ; Sir Jebn 
Macgregor, Murvay, . bart,; John 
M:‘Arthur, esq. of York-place, Port- 
man-square; Alex, Fraser; esq. of 
Lincoln's inn, the secretary ;, and 
Mr; Colin Macrae of the Temple, 
the| deputy, secretary. 
AS, neon) ascireumstances would 
admit of it, the committee inet. to 
.eonsider, what measures! could, be 
pursued, for. carrying om the, pub- 
hication. with as, much dispateh' as 
possible, "They examined the ma- 
nuscnpts,, aud found that thengn 
sowe; of the smaller poems were 
wapting, yet thatthe! principal ones 
were extant,,,/ They, resolved, there- 
fore, to. print.those-which were .in 
their possession, and ta endeayour 
by every means ia their power, to 
recover those vw hich were, missiig. 
They, next proceeded to make. a new 
atrange ent with Messrs, Nicol and 
Bulmer, for the »rinting and publi- 
catyon of the'work.;. but, still, all the 
difficulties attending this under- 
taking were. pot surmounted, It 
Was, necessary, Jn, consequence) of 
Mr, Mackenzic’s death; to get. the 
proofs revised by ap eminent a Gar- 
lic scholar as, he was considered to 
bel; and, after)some deliberation, 
the Rev, Mr. Stewart, of Moulin, in 
Peril shive, owas preferred, on, ag- 
coum, of the e,scel'enee of hie Gae- 
lie, Geamimar,, . Traysuptting, the 
proofs to sucha distance, ocersion- 
edugach delay, which was increas- 


ed when, that, respectable clergy- 


man was semeved tothe living of 
Disgwall, im Rosshise. . In the inte- 
nm) Mr. Macfarlan, the Latin trans- 
lator, was aceideutally killed, leav- 
ing many of the arguments prefixed 
to.each book or poem untranslated, 
the waut of which it was absolutely 
necessary, to, supply, This occa- 
sioned some additional delay, In 
short, the commaittee were resolved 
to spare no persenal trouble, and 
to sun, any risk of responsibility, 
for the, expence atteudiug such a 
publication, in order to, prevent (in 
the werds of Mr. Macpherson) so 
aueient a monument of genius from 
beimg lost. 

It is hoped that this plain, nar- 
ration will account, fer the delay 
that bas takeu place in printing the 
original Gaelic, Let.us next con- 
sider, what) new -evidence can be 
adduced in favouy of the authenti- 
city of these poems, in Consequence 
of that; publication. 

It is ingeniously observed in 
the Report of the Highland Socie- 
tyy: (p. 487.) + that the publication 
of. the original Gaelic, will afford 
an Oppertunity to those who qnes- 
tiou, its nuthenticity, to examive 
nareowly. the. intrinsic — evidence 
arising from the nsture. and, con- 
struction of the language. Thiss 
a polit, of the first mmportance in 
the, dispute ; fer, nat an_ instance 
cam be veeolleeted of a fabricatyon 
iw a toneign language, or im a lan- 
guage, supposed to be thatof an an- 
cient period, where, upoa apacen- 
rate examination, usternal proofs of 
the/ forgery lwye not been discover- 
ed, ia the very language aloue in 
which the forgery was attempted to 
be conveyed,’ 

It. is, decidedly the opinion. of 
such Gaelie scholars as, have bither- 
to, had, ay opportunity of exammning 
the whole, or any. part, of the ong 
nal, that) the language in which 
Ossian’s. poeins are written, 1s 
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great antiquity, and could not be 
imitated in moderna tines. They 
assert; that it would be as difficult 
for any modern scholar, to pass his 
compositions in Greek or Latin, 
for those of Homer or Virgil, as it 
would ‘be for Macpherson to have 
composed Gaelic poems, which 
could not at onee he distinguished 
froity those of so aneient a date, At 
is hardly possibte for those who are 
not’ conversant in the Gaelic lari- 
gnage to judge of the validity of 
this argument; bat the unani- 
mous, or even the general testimo- 
ny, of respectable and intelligent 
Gaelic scholars, to that fact, must 
necessarily have great weight in 
such a controversy. 

There is another mode, how- 
ever, by which the publication of 
the Gaelic, will furnish the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of its own origi- 
nality ; namely, by comparing it, 
ora new and literal translation of 
it, with Macpherson’s: translation, 
in order to ascertain the following 
particulars :—1. Whether Mac- 
pherson did not in many metances, 
miseonceive the meaning ‘ef the 
original, and consequently gave an 
erroneous translation? 2, Whether 
he did not frequently add many 
words or expressions not to be found 
in’ the’ original,’ which additions 
have been adduced as’ plagiarisms 
from other authors; and conse- 
quently as arguments against the 
authenticity of the poems? 3. 
Whether he did not leave out many 
benutiful words and passages to be 
found in the original ? 4, Whe- 
ther he did not pass over any words 
or phrases which he found it diffi- 
cult to translate ? and 5, Whether 
on the whole he did sufficient justice 
té the nervons simplicity and ge- 
nuitie beatities of the Celtic bard. 
All these cireuimstances will appear 
beyoud question, by a fair compa- 
raon between Macphersou’s and a 
new translation. 


The Cuawacrer pf d Good Kixn 


‘Of Man. 


To the Editorof the New Universul 
Mugazine, ioe 
Str, 5 
THE famous Dr. Samuel Olarke, 
though a good ma himeelf, ‘used 
to say he hated all) your poor kind 
of men: andaindeed I havevalways 
thought your mighty good ‘kind of 
than to be a very good-for-mothitig 
fetlow. qouelf mrfol, 
His good quabities (if! he has ally) 
are'of the negative kinds) (Hd des 
very little hare; bat you never 
find hini doany good.’ He isvery 
decent iv appearante, and tales 
care to have ‘all ‘the: externals! of 
sense and virtue; but you fever 
perceive the heart’ coneerited in 
any word, thonght, or action, ‘Nop 
many’ love -him) though very ‘few 
think ib of -biurt ‘to “him every 
body is his ‘* Dear Sit,” thotigh he 
cares not a farthing for ‘amy body 
but himself. If ‘he writes to-you, 
though you have but the slightest 
acquaintance’ with him, he begins 
with ** Dear Sir,’ and ends .with, 
** bam, Good Sir, your sincere and 
affectionate friend, and most obe- 
dient humble servant.” You may 
generally find him in company with 
older persons than himself, bat 
always with richer. He. does’ rot 
talk much; but he has a’ “ Yes)’ 
ova ** True Sir,” or * You observe 
very vight, Sir,” for every word 
that is ‘suid ; which, with the old 
gentry that’ Jove to hear themselves 
talk, makes him pass fora mighty 
sensible and discerning, #3 well as 
mighty good ‘kind of maw It is 
so familiar to‘him to be agreeable, 
and he has got'such a habit of as- 
senting to every thing advanced in 
conrpany,’ that he does it without 
the trouble of thiwking what he is 
about’ [I have known such ’an ove, 
after having approved an observa- 
tion made by one of the company, 
Cc2 
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assdiit Wilh a “* What, you, say ts 
very just,” te, an, opposite senti- 
ment from another; and I have 
frequently made him contradict 
hinjself fiwe times in a minute. 

As the weather jis a principal, 
and favourite topic of a mighty 
good kind of a map, you may make 
him agree, that it is very hot, very 
eald, very cloudy, a five sun-shine, 
or it raius, snows, shuils; or freezes, 
all im the same. hour. The wind 
may be high, or not blow at'all; 
it may be, East, West, Northy,or 
Sonth, South East aod by East, or 
im any point inthe compares, or any 
pomt not in the; compass, |just as 
you, please... "Ehis,, uy stage coach 
makes ship, a mighty, agreeable 
companion, as pwell asa mighty 
good kind of. a, man,), He. is, so 
civil, and .so.,well -bred,, that he 
wonld keepyyou standmg half an 
hour uncovered in the, rain, rather 
than he would, step. into. your 
chamot, before. youy;, andthe dinner 
isin, danger of growing cold, if you 
attenpt to place him at the upper 
end of the table. He would not 
suffer @ glass of wine to approach 
hiserhypsy pti) he had drank the 
health of half the compauy, and 
would sooner rise hungry from 


tuble, than not drink the-other half 


betore dinner is over, lest he should 


offend any by his neglect / He 
never forgets to hob or nob with 
the lady of the fanily, and by no 
means omits to toast her fire-side. 
He is sure to take notice of little 
master and miss, wheu they appear 
after dinners und isVvery asiduoas 
to'win theit Tittle “hearts, Vy al- 
monds ‘andiraisinsy which he never 
fais to tarry about hint for that 
purpose) /Phis :of course’ recom- 
mends hini/to mama’s esteem 3 and 
he asinotouly a wighty good kind 
ofirhang hat'she ig certain he would 

make a mighty good husband. 
No man is half so happy in his 

e 


frieidonips. 
names is a frend ofthis, aud every 
friend is a mighty goed, kind of 
map, had the honour of walk- 
ing lately, with one of these good 
creatures, from the Royal Exchange 
to Piccadilly ; and, I beheve, be 
pulled off his hat. to every, thied 
person we met, with a How do 
you do, my dear Siw?” though, I 
found, he hardly knew the names 
of five of these intimate acquaint- 
I was highly entertained 
with the greeting between my com- 
panion, aod another wighty good 
kind of man, that we met im the 
Strand. You would have thought 
they were brothers, and that. they 
had not seen one another for many 
years, by their mutual expressions 
of joy at meeting. They. both 
talked together, not witha design 
of opposing each other, but through 
eagerness to approve | what each 
other said. .f. canght them, fire- 
quently crying, ‘f Yes,” together, 
and ** Very true,’’. * Yoo are yery 
right, my dear Sir; and at last, 
havmg exhausted their favoarite 
topic of, what.news, and the wea« 
ther, they oneluded. with | each 
beyging to have the wast  pleasere 
of an agreeable eveniny with the 
other very-soon ; but parted, with- 
ont naming either time or place. 
l'yemember, at Weetiminster, a 
mighty good kind of boy, though 
he was generally hated by his 
school-fellows, was the darling of 
the dame where he boarded, as by 
his means she knew who did all 
the mischief in the house. He al- 
ways finished his exerere before he 
went to play : you eould | never 
find # false concord in his prose, or 
a ‘false qnantity in his verse ; and 
he made huge amends for the want 
of sense and’ spirit in his compo- 
sitions, by having veryyfew graii- 
matical errors. If yott could not 
call hima scholar you must allow, 
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he took great pains not to appear ‘a 
dunce. At the University he never 
failed attending his tator’s lectures, 
was constant at prayers night and 
morning, never nrissed pates, or the 
hall at meal-times, was regular in 
his academical exercises, aud took 
pride in appearing, on all occa- 
sions, with masters of arts; and he 
was happy, beyond measure, iu 
being acquainted with some of the 
heads of houses, who were glad, 
through him, to know what ; assed 
amony the undergraduates, Though 
he was uot reckoned, by the col- 
lege, to be a Newton, a Locke, ora 
Bacon, he was universally esteen- 
ed, by the senior part, to be a 
mighty good kind of young man; 
and this even, placid turn of mind, 
has since recommended hitn to no 
small preferment in the church, 

We may observe, when these 
mighty good kind of young men 
come into the world, their attention 
toappearancesand externals, beyond 
which the wenerality of people sel- 
dom examine, | procures’ ‘thein “a 
much better subsistence, avd ‘a 
more reputable ‘situation ‘in ‘life 
than: ever» their ‘abilities or their 
merit could otherwise éutitle them 


to. Though’ they’hre seldom dd=" 
vaneed very high, yet, if sucha 
one is in ordefs, he gets a tolerable 
living, or is appointed ‘tutor’ to'a 
dunce of quality, or 7s’ thadeé coin- 
panion to ‘hind on His’ travels; and 
then, ‘on ‘his returit, he 78! a mighty 
polite, as'well'as mighty good kind 
of man. If he'is' to be a lawyer, 
his berg’ such ‘4 imghty good kind 
of ran, will’ 'thike the attornies 
supply him with’ special pleading, 
or biils ‘and answers‘to draw,’ as he’ 
is sufficiently qualified by” his’ stow 
gefiius to be ‘a diay2horse of ' the 
law | Bat ‘thoweh he dati’ never 
hope to| be chiittvellér, pr an arthi- 
bishop, vet, if he is udmittéd of the 
Medical College ih Warwick-lane, 
he will have*h godt] Chatice’' to be 
at the top’ of thei? professidiiyas the 
saccéss | of the | faculty ‘dépetids 
chiefly on-old women, fanerful atid 
hysterical’ young ‘orles}’ Whimsital 
men,’ and'youts childtén ; among 
the! generality’ of ‘who, ‘nothing 
recommends @! persen'’so’ mach, as 
his being ‘a mighty” good kind’ of 
man, , 
Pam, Sit; &c! 

Pimlico, S: BLANFORD, 


Mar, 2. 
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Royal Advice. 

LETI being one, day atCharles,the 
Second’s levee, the King said to 
bim, ‘ Leti, I hear that you',are 
writing the, history of the Court of 
England.” “Sir,” said he, ‘ Lhave 
been for, some time, preparing ma- 
terials for such a history.”. “ Take 


care,)’said the King, ‘that your work 
give 0, offeuce.”” |“ Sins!” replied 


Leti,, “*.1 will dowhatd can} but 
if @ man were as. wise as;Solomon, 
he would. searce be able to-cayoid 
giving some offence.’ **'Why then,’’ 
rejoined the, King, “ be: as wise as 
Solamon ;, write, proverbs,' not :his- 
tories,”’ 
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The Wandering Jew. 


The story of the Wandering Jew 
is Of considerable dptiquity ; it had 
obtained fall ¢redit in this pert of 
the world before the year, 1228, as 
we tearn from Matthew Paris. “* For 
in that year, it séenis, there came 
av Armenian archbishop into Eng~ 
land, to visit the shrines and re- 
liques preserved in omr churches ; 
who being eutertainéd at the mo- 
nastery of St, Albans, was asked 
veveral questions relating to his 
country; &c. Among the rést a 
monk, wha sat near tym, inquired 
* if, he had ever’ séett of herd of 
the fameus person mamed | Joseph 
thati was: so much) talked ‘of, who 
was »preseptvat our hord’s  cruci- 
fixion, and conversed with him, and 
who was still aleve im ‘confirmation 
of the Christian faith.’ The Arch- 
bishop, ausweréd; that the faet was 
trues »And afterwards ‘one of his 
train, who was! well khown to’ ‘a 
servantiof the Abbot's, interpreting 
his; master’s words,'told them ‘in 
Freneb, “ that his Lord knew ‘the 
person: they spake of very wetl} that 
he haddined at his table bat @ little 
while before he left the East ; that 
he had been Pontius Pitate’s porter, 
by name Castaphilus; who,’ whien 
they were dragging Jesus ont of the 
doorof the jadgment hall, struck 
him with his fist ow the back, say- 
ing, “ Go faster, Jesus, go faster; 
why ‘dost thou linger?’ Qpon 
which Jesus looked at him witha 
frowti, ad said, ** T indeed am 
goirig, but thou shalt tarry, till I 
come.” Soot! after he was. Con. 
verted, arid baptized. by the name 
of Joseph. Tle lives tor ever, but 
at the erld of évery hundred years, 
falls 7#f6'an incurable illness, and at 
lenoth Tité a fit of extacy, out. of 
which whet he recovers, he returns 


tothe sare state of youth he was in 
whew Jésus suffered, being then 
about 30 years of age. He remem- 
bered all the circumstances of the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the 
saints thatarese with bim, the com- 
posing the Apostle’s creed, their 
preaching, aud dispersion $ aud is 
himself a very grave and holy per- 
son,” . This is, the’ substance of 
Matthew Paris’s. account), who was 
htmself a monk of St: Albans, and 
was living at the time when’ this 
Armenian archbishop made: the 
above relation. 

Since this time, several impos- 
tors have, appeared at intervals 
underthe name and character of the 
Wandering Jew ; whose several his- 
tories may. be seen in Calmet's Dic- 
tiovary of the Bible. See also the 
Turkish Spy,. Vol. Hl. Book S. Let- 
ter I. 


Couches. 


The first coach.ever publicly seeu 
in England, ..was.the, equipage of 
Henry. Fark of Arundel. , This ve- 
hicle wasimyented by. the French, 
who. also invented, the, post-chaise 
whieh was.intvoduced by Mr. Tull, 
son of the well knownwriter on hus 
bandry. 


Preferment: 


Nothing ‘could form a more ¢eu- 
rieus cotledtion of iemoirs, than 
Anecdotes of Preferment. Could 
the secret History of great men be 
traced, ‘it ' would appear that inerit 
is ravely the first! step to advance: 
tment. It would’ titrch oftener be 
found tobe owing to puperficial 
qualifications, and even vices, The 
abilities'of the gevietality of mar- 
kind unfold 'theniselves by degrees, 
and the office fovttis the marl, Sit 
Christopher Hattén owed bis pre- 
ferment to lis dating. Queen Eli- 
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Charles X11.---Patsiotisms--Duchess) of Kingston. 











zabeth, with all hey sagacily, could: 
not see the future Lord Chancelior 


in the fine dancer, 


Charles. XII, 


This. monarch went ‘eurly “one 
morning te consult his Prime Mi- 
nister,, He was im! bed; and: Charles 
was obliged to wait till he ‘rode. 
Charles passed the’ time in‘ talking 
with a soldier whom he’ found in 
the anti-chamber. © At’ ‘last, the 
Minister appeared, and made many 
apologies. The soldier, extrentely 
confused for having accosted” his 
sovereign with so much freedom, 
threw himself at his feet, and said, 
“ Sire, forgive me, for L really took 
you for a man.” * You have done 
no-harun, friend,’ said the King: 
“Your mist#ke was vatural; ‘for 
nothing is, L assure you, so imuch 
like a man as a king.” 


Patriotism. 


In what climate has not this love 
of one’s country perfornsed ’ heroic 
actions? In China, an Emperor, 
being .purswed by the vi¢toriots 
foreesof a private patriot, in brder 
to oblige this  vietor'to disband his 
troops, had recourse’to- thut saper- 
stitious respect which in that coui- 
try ason pays to the orders of his 
mother. He dispatched an officer, 
who approaching her witb, his draws 
ponard in bis hand, told her pers 
emptorily she must.comply or) pe- 
nish. * Does thy, master,”..am- 
iwered she, witha, disdaipful smite, 
“flatter bunself that Lam ignorant 
of the tacit but sacred, conyeritions 
between the people and thew: so- 
vereigns by which the people are to 
sbey, and the kings to. render 
them happy? . He first broke the 
fonvention, And thou, base,tool 
4 tyrant, learn. from, ea) woman, 
What insuch a case is,due to thy 


country.” Then, snatchwg the 
poniard. ufronk the" eficey’s hand, 
plunged it in,-her, breast, saying, 
‘Stave, if thou, hast still any yirtye, 
catty this bloody poniand to. my. 
son: bid him revenge, the, nation, 
atid punish the tyraut. He has now 
nothing to fear, no caution, to eb-« 
serve for me ; he is now, at. liberty 
to be virtuous.” 


Vanity of Queen Elizabeth. 


Inthe “ Archeologia of) the So 
ciety of Antiquaries,”) vol ii: p. 
169, &e. isa copy. of a proclumas 
tion in the hand-writeng of secretary: 
Cecil, dated, 1563, whveb! prohibits 
‘‘ all mauner,of persons: to draw, 
paynt, grave, or | pourtray her»Ma- 
Jesty’s personagerer wisage for @ 
time, until hy seme perfect: patron 
and example, the same may be by 
others followed, &,° each. for that, 
her majestic, perceiveth thata grete 
number of her loving? subjects ere 
much greyed, aml take grete ot- 
fence, with, the ervers. und: deforari~ 
ties allredy commatied, by, sondr 
persons ju this, behalf, she straightly 
chargeth all her, officers. and minie~ 
ters to see to the due observation 
hereof, and as soon as may be to 
reform, the errors allreddy.com- 
mi‘ted, &¢,” 


Anecdote of. the late Duchess of 
Kingston. ‘ 


The tate’ duchess ‘of Kingston, 
whet Miss Chudlejgh, hayiug ob, 
tained for her inother a sujte of 
chatithers at Hainpton Court, : his 
late miujesty Some time after meet, 
ing hier at the levee, asked her, how 
her “mother liked ‘her ‘new apart- 
ments? «'* Perfectly well, Site,”’ 
suys thé other, ‘in point of room, 
and Situation, if the poor woman 
had Buta bed, aid a few chairs. to 
put iff them ?” «0, by alf means,” 
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says the king; and immediately 
pave orders for furnishing her bed- 
chamber. In a few months after 
this order the bill was brought in, 
which rap thus: *“ To a bed, &c. 
for Mrs. Chudleigh, four thousand 
pounds.” The sum was so great 
the lord chamberlain would not 
pass the account until he shewed 


it tothe king. His wvajesty imime- 
diately saw how he’ was token in; 
but it was too late’ to retract; -he 
accordingly gave orders for the 
payment, and observed at the same 
time, if Mrs. Chadleigh found the 
bed as hard as he did, she would 
never lie down on it as long as she 
lived. 


— 
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Mémoires Secrets et Correspond- 
un:etnedite du Cardinal Dubois, 
&¢. &e,—The Secret Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Cardinal 
Dubois, Prime Minister under 
the Regency of the Dic D’Or- 
leans, collected, arranged, and 


augmented, with an Abstract of 


the Peuce of Utrecht, and warious 
Historical Notices, by M. 1. de 
Sevelinges. 2 vols. 8v0. Paris, 


1815. 


WE are so little accustomed to 
find the truth in history, that it Is 


natural we should receive with avi- 
dity, private or secret memoirs, 


which, not being intended to see the 
world during the life of the author, 
are written therefore with the more 
frankfess and independence. The 
title of the present work, therefore, 
will necessarily excite somecuriosity, 
but weare afraid that evriosity will 
in point 
Dubois did 
not write any memoirs, for he took 
good care not to trace with his own 
pen the histery of a life sullied: by 
too much infamy: but others have 


not be wholly gratified, 
of fact, the Cardinal 


undertaken the task of developing 
his character, to which -complete 
justice has certainly been dove. 
His name was. never pronounced, 
without being accompanied by those 
contemptuous epithets which de- 
noted the estimation in whieh he 
was held; and those epithets, ac 
quired in his life, have been religr 
ously preserved by posterity. ‘The 
more we reflect upon the disposition 
of the Regent, the more there 1 
reason to beheve that disposition 
was imjuriously acted upon by the 
ascendancy of the cardinal,, Dabow 
corrnpted the inexperienced yews 
of his pepil, was the willing com 
pauvion of his .early debaucheries, 
and would neat even suffer bim to 
believe m the reality of virtue. The 
prince, however, was not wholly 
bhuad.to the real character of his 
tutor, Wheo he admitted hin inte 
his councils, be paid bun this ea 
pliment: * A little mtegrity, M. 
V Abbe, k mtvreat.”. And when 
solicited the arcibishopric of Can 
brai, he exclaimed, ‘* You, arch 


bishop, ef Cambrai! Why, ob 
could be found to consecrate you! 
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The impudent Abbe, however, ob- not undertake to re-establish the 


tained what be demanded. It was 
the see of Fenelon. Dubois and Fe- 
nelon!, We blush to, place the two 
hames ip conjunction thus, 

But, by a melancholy fatality, 
the weakness of the master equalled 
the audacity of the servant; and Du- 
bois beheld himself, at the same 
time, covered with disgrace, and 
loaded with honors. His reputation 
knew no other limits than his ambi- 
tion. And, asif there wasa sort of 
emulation to decorate in_a single 
individual, the union of all possible 
vices, he attained to the most emi- 
nent dignities of the church and 
state, upon which a pdrt of his m- 
famy was necessarily transferred. 
Such an attack upon the morals of. 
the nation, such an insult to public 
opinion, had, and ought to have, the 
host fatal consequences, Govern- 
métits Cannot sport with impunity 
with every thing which ought to be 
an ‘Object of veneration to the peo- 
ple: and there is, besides, a real 
danger’ in prostituting: authority 
by ‘confiding it to men who have 
nd cliim’ to public esteem, but 
who; ‘oh ‘the contrary, excite the 
strongest cofitem pt atid indignation; 
forthat'' contémpt ‘is necessarily 
traiisferred from their persons to 
thei fiinetiois, and at length reach- 
es’ the ‘very origin ‘of power, of 
which ' they are the unworthy re- 
preséntatives;» Hence, in ‘seeing so 
many honors accumulated on the 
degraded ‘head of Cardinal Dubois, 
it was haturalto ask whether autho- 
nty took u pleasure m uiidermining 
its own foundations; whether, tired 
fcommanding, it also! wished. to 
" if obedience conld beexhausted, 
The evénits which have subsequently 
“cured, are a solémii answer: to 
that'quéstion : we must remember 
them’ in order’ to profit. by the 
dreadfal lesson they menulcated. 

The editor of these volumes dees 


Voi. Il. March; 1835, 


moral charaéter of the cardinal. 
The undertaking would, indeed, tie 
too dificult: for it 18’ well” aséér- 
tained that the Dic “de St. Simon 
has not calumniated it, whe’ he 
said, ‘* All the vices, ‘perfidy, dé- 
bauchery, avarice, ambition, Base 
flattery, contended ii him’ whith 
should obtain the mastery.” MY de 
Sevelinges confesses that this por- 
trait bears a resemblance to the ori- 
ginal; but he thinks, that, with 
regard to other circumstances, 
‘jlisticehas= not been rendered to 
Cardinal Dubois, who ought to be 
reckoned among the most able ne- 
yotiators, a position which he dis- 
cusses at some length. 

The first part of the correspond- 
ence relates to the treaty of triple 
alliance, and M. de Sevelinges is of 
opinion that by this.treaty,, Dubais 
rendezed a signal)serviae.to France. 
lt should net be forgetten, however, 
that Kagland also derived great,ad- 
vantages fromut. The. triple alliance 
consolidated his power, which was 
before\insecure. | Where. then, was 
the glory.of the negotiator? . What 
real, obstacles, had be to,.yanguish > 
Oughtithe Freuch toythank hua dor 
two. vlausesin that treaty. which cer- 
tuinly dishonoured their yatgan ? 
France had hitherto afforded an usye 
lum, to fugitive and anhappy poin- 
ces: ‘bat 1a. virtue, of, that, treaty 
they were driven out of the country, 
because, their vicinity. was.a source 
of disquiet to, George I, We need 
hardly add, that we allude to the 
Pretender,’. Froin,the facility, with 
which that stipulation was agreed 
to, Eurone saw thatthe same Coun 
cils no, longer prevailed as, in the 
reign of Louis XIV, England alse 
demanded that. the works, at Mar- 
dike. shoukl be; suspemled.: and 
that proposition also, which so deep- 
ly. wounded the national,pride, was 
yielded ; withopt, hesitation, 

ryt Dd 
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Sevelinges talks mdeed of compen- 
sation; butpstricthy.speaking, no 
compeusation can he equivalent to 
the sacrifice of-wational bevor. 

it was from thedate of this trans- 
attien that the able negotiator, who 
appears to have been better un- 
derstood by his contemporaries, was 
accused of venality, and it was very 
generally believed that he constant- 
ly received a secret pension from 
the court of London. M, de Seye- 
linges denies this; but a simple 
denjal, unsppported by proof, can- 
not destroy the testimony of many 
wiiters.of the last century, who uni- 
formly describe, Dubeis as a stipen- 
diary agent of England. ‘Let the 
reader, for example, reflect upon 
the following passage in one of his 
letters te Lord Stanhope, and ask 
himself ,what construction it, can 
a: se an 

\ BIT D-se-k ; ; 

« | ought éd fecl idterested towards 
your excellency more than any other 
persow': notymerely as .aigeneral ifeel- 
wg on account of that long frieudship 
with which pion have hopoured me, 
but because | am indebted to. yon even 
for the post 1 now hold, aud. which 1 
anxious y desite “to make instrumental 
i Pratifying your ‘wishes, that is, for 
the benefit of ‘his Britannic Majes- 
ty, whose) interests ‘will always be sa- 
cred to met’ 


For once, Dubois certainly spoke 
sincerely, and, kept his word, 
«¢ The uiterests of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty_.were always dear to him ;” 
and during his ministry, we believe, 
the English government exercised 
an authority over the political, af- 
fairs of France, not yery honourable 
to that.country. In fact, the more 
the history of that period is studied, 
the more we shall be justified in 
applauding the sagacity of the Re- 
gent’s mother, who said to her son 
with her. accustomed frankness, 
“| have only one favour to ask of 
you; itis, never to employ that 


rascal, the Abue Duvois, who is 
the greatest knave in the universe, 
My son, ‘he would) sacrifice the 
state and: yourself tuo, to the slight- 
est motive of self-interest.’ | That 


princess was tight, and « new proof 


of it, was uffonded in his neyocia- 
tions with the court of Rome. 
Dubois had already been nomi- 
nated to the see of Cambrai, in con- 
sequence of the strange and amus- 
ing recommendation of a protestant 
prince,the King of England! But 
the chef d euvre of his insincerity 
was, that he obtained the interest 
of two. different sovereizns for his 
adinission into the sacred college, a 
protestant and a catholic, of King 
George and! King James, To the 
former he. promised that he would 
reuder, null all the efforts of the lat- 
ter: to.the latter he promised bé 
would | seize. the. frst, opportunity 
of .vestorimg him td the throne of 
his raucestorss |) Nor’ did: he neglect 
other, wabans, equally howourable. 
Welearn from his correspondence, 
that imlorder to please the Pope, be 
persecuted all who opposed the fa- 
inons dill fenigenttus, thit is, all 
thaseswhd defended: the hberty,of 
the Galkican:church. . Though he 
had | forgetten even bis catechism, 
he ent short all theological. dafii- 
culties, and decided that the @ar- 
dinal de Noailles, who maintamed 
his nights and his, dignity was aps 
facta. a heretic, To obtain his 
end, he. shrunk from no means, 
howeverwile. He pledged hamsell 
toipluce the kingdom of Francevat 
the disposal of the Holy See. * We 
have thé glory of God and. his re 
ligion at our heart,” said this go 
apostle, The hat, however, which 
he so ardently desired, did nota 
rive. The deceiver was deceived; 
Dubois became indignant, cul 
ed Lialian finesse, and menace 
the court of Rome with an abs 
lute schism, if it hesitated 9) 
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longer to gratify his wishes. Such 
was his sincerity for the * religion 
of God, which he had so much at 
heart !”’ 

He. soon, however, repented of 
his rashness, and had recourse to 
other more ‘efficacious means, 
France never knew how) much it 
cost her to obtain the cardinal’s 
hat for Dubois, -Ambition tri- 
umphed over avarice, and the sup- 
plicant remitted immense sums of 
money into Italy; aud lastly, in 


order to secure the good disposi~ 


tious of ns protectors, he promised 
them, in a letter addressed to his 
worthy agent, the Jesuit Laditeau, 
“ patronage, vood offices, pre« 
sents, pictures, books, jewels, in 
fact every species of gratuity.” 
But it was im vain that he gave and 
promised > nothing advanced, and 
the Abbe de Tencin, bis second 
legotiator in that affair informed 
the court: of Rome, ‘“‘ we have en 
gaged every thing even ‘to° onr 
trinkets.” Atlength the hat ar- 
rived, 

Itmight be supposed thatthe 
sonof an apothecary at Brives-la- 
Gillarde, (a handsome towa of 
Limosin) covered with the highest 
dignities. of church and state, 
would have vo > more wishes | to 
forms. it might have beer sup- 
posed that having discharged: the 
functions of a lacquey in his:youth, 
he-would. be contented - when ‘he 
Wasca cardinal anid prime ont 
ters but it was no suchithingt he 
sfilaspired, and bis next objpeetwas 
to be sovereign prince, Hig tora 
respondence proves a design whicli 
very nearly resembles ‘this: for, 
tome time before the shameful 


ialady which terminated ‘his life, 
he seriously meditated upon re- 
vvingin his favor the soverciguty 
of Cambrai, which ought, he con- 
tended; to belong to him: in his 


quality as , archbishop, ‘and of, 
which the Kings of France: were 
the unjust detainers,, Sach» was 
the inordinate ambrtion: of an sc- 
clesiastic sprung: from the lowest 
rank of society. 

Quid facient domini; audent’ cui ‘talia 

fures: 

This correspondence cannot, 
therefore, in any respect vindicate 
the character of Dubois: on thé 
contrary, it confirms the testi- 
mony of préceding Writers, “The 
most jmportant article, contained 
in thése volumes, is certainly the 
Précis.de la Paix d’Utrecht, 





Scribbleomania, or the, Printer’s 
Devil'sPolichronicon. A sublime 
Poem. Edited by Pen-drag-on, 
Esq. 1 vols Sv. We. | 


IT would not be easy to charae4 
terize the niultifarious ‘Contents of 
this volume, which embraces, we 
believe, every topic of modern lité- 
rature, from its most exalted to.its 
most worthless, Jabours.,, Without 
professing to be written in, actual 
imitdtron of the Pursuits of Literas 
ture, it has, notwithstanding, many 
of the features of that once cele- 
brated’ work. It embraces the 
names of nearly all living writers, 
while, the copious notes with which 
it iS Tflustrated, are devoted to cri-+ 
tical examinations of their effu- 
sions; and’ like that work, too, the 
poetry seems to have been mude 4 
mére vehicle for the introduction 
of’ the commentaries. But we 
must. do the author, whoever he 
may he, the justice to add, that he 
is less ‘merciless, less: fastidious, 
less dogmatical, less coarse, and 
less affected, than ‘his predecessor. 
if he sometiines praises too libe- 
rally, it must also be confessed that 
Dd 2 
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he occasionally censures too leni- 
ently; but he evidently aims to 
fatiph vice and folly out of coun- 
tenance rather than ‘to drive them 
from’ society with ignominy and 
vengeance. We do not, indéed, 
believe that much reformation has 
been produced in the world, either 
by the severity of reproof or ‘the 
light banter of ridicule; but where 
no enormous delinquency is the 
object of a satirist, it certainly 
speaks better for the disposition of 
his nature to find him good-hu- 
mouredly expusing the errors of 
mankind, instead of huntitig them 
cown with all the stern and re- 
morseless fury of a. sullen zealot. 
We think also, if, there be any 
chance of success.atall,.that'chance 
will be found. ou the side, of the 
latter deseription of reformers ; 
for it is much easier to make men 
ashamed of their vices by exhibit- 
ing the practice of them in some 
ridiculous light, than, by depicting 
them in odious colours, The mind 
bends itself, as it were, to endure 
scorn, invective and hatred, and 
frequeatly acquires a bad energy 
in maintaining a bad eause, by the 
mere instinctive feeling of  self- 
defeuce: he whom all are con- 
spiring to bunt down, turns npon 
his pursuers and dares them to 
their worst... But it is the lot of, a 
few only patiently to endure the 
scoff, the gibe, the sneer, the taunt, 
the laugh of mockery which accom- 
pany a prevailing vice or folly when 
it has been successfully ridiculed : 
and the moralist, therefore, who is 
really anxious to amend and exalt 
his species, will find his labour 
more availing if he can hit upon 
some felicitous method of display- 
ing what is’ wrong through the 
meédiuth of ridicule. 

With regard to the writer now 
before ' us, we have already said 


Seridbleomania. 





that we cannot accuse him of any 


moroseness or severity, but on the 
contrary that he sometimes em- 
ploys lenitives and  emollients 
where he ought, perhaps, to apply 
the caustic and the knife. Doubt- 
less, however, he had recourse to 
that’ which he found most conge- 
nial to his nature, and with the 
application of which he was best 
acquainted, Of the poetry con- 
tained in this volume, we cannot 
say much m praise, and we feel 
the less mcelined to suppress our 
opinion, because we are certain 
that the author himself has  consi- 
dered it as subsidiary only to the 
annotations, which coritain a fund 
of critical remark, amusing anec- 
dote, and satirical gaiety. He 
seeins to have rendered himself 
minutely familiar with contempo- 
rary literature,' and has, im gene- 
ral, determined the relative merits 
of his brethren with accuracy and 
taste. The first who preserits him- 
self is our voluminous laureat, 
whose numerous epics perk them- 
selves under Our nose upon every 
book~stall in the metropolis. After 
descautitig apon the importance 
which, in bétter days; was attached 
to the production of an epic poem, 
he thus concludes his character of 
this’ renowned manufacturer of 
those goods : 
‘« But now iti a Lanreat that’s living 
we firid ' 
A bard truly gifted with Parnassian 
mind : 
He thinks your grand epic no more 
than a jest O, 
Cutand dried in six weeks he’ll produce 
one, hic presto, : 

As carpenters work by the piece; 8° 
to joke us, ; 
Great Southey performs all his flights 
hocus pocus, 

And faith he has now brought himself 

to believe : 
That poems with ease.you may sp’ 
and may weave ; 
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Vit he sworn, will not 
give me the lie ; 

For his talent now feeds ona very stale 
rye, 

Having thus far descantéd’on Sonthey’s 
sublime, 

I need say no more on the subject of 
rhyme ; 

Since he that in blank-verse a sloven 
can be, 

Must slur ev'ry flight of divine poesy ; 

So to lying odes bound, to poor pen- 
sicn and sack, 

To the P——ce I mast needssay alack, 
Sir, alack ! 

Thus Southey, who once wroté for 
treedom—egad, 

True turn-coat can right about face, 
pliant lad ; 

"Tis to creatures like these laureat las 
bours belong ; 

A soul fraly fir’d woa’d disdain flat- 
tery’s soug: 

8@ proceed it? thy coursé, ape the 
courtier’s career, 

And with shaive braid thy temples 
each fresh coming year.” 


Anacteon, Moore is the next bard 
that comes under the review of our 
satirist,and with whom he deals inore 
mildly, justly praising the melody 
of his versification, the pathes of 
his sentiments, the exquisite polish 
of his diction, and the exuberance 
of his fancy. Ih his eulogy upon 
Mr, Rogers, . however, wé cannot 
concur, the feeble elegance of 
whose lines, unsupported, by ener- 
gy of thought, or vigour. of lan- 
guage, can captivate only, these 
readers who love to be ‘relieved 
from the trouble of thinking when 
they condescend to dissipate the 
tedium of a rainy morhing, or a 
fit of the spleen, By revalvitig the 
leaves of a book. His character of 
Campbel, is more consonant to 
trath; au writer. whose nervous 
style and sub limity of conce eption, 
place him ineontestibly at the bead 
of living poets. Burns, Bloom- 
field, aud Pratt follow in succes- 


sion: the first, embued with the 

genuine spirit of poesy ; ; the second, 

elevated by factitious popularity 

emanating. from the accidental ob- 

scurity of his-station : ; and the third, 

distinguished more perhaps for the 

tender sensibility and unobtrusive 

elegance of his effasions, than for 

their loftiness or fire, Walter,Scott 

next appears, the great northern 

trader in legendary tales; and of 

him. be thns speaks : 

My bulwark is sertsd on that fort I 

rely, 

And a stronger exists not between you 
and I: 

So IT! e’en tell the bard who with 
rhyming’s thus bilten, 

Had one theme been ‘trac’d while the 
five thus were written, 

And the heauties dispers’d throughout 
all ¢rac’d@hat one, 

Inthe hemisphere Scott thea bad blaz'd 
a brightsun ; 

For to state thal no talent appears in 

_. our Walter 

Wou’d prove me from truth a niost 
shameful defaulter. 

Stark mad with unqualified praise of 
the world, 

He thinks that his name on a title un- 
furl'd, 
Be the theme what it may, 
mour the Lown; 
Since the rhymes of a Scott cannot fail 
to go down. 

Ah! fatal delusion, that hoodwinks 
thy sense, 

Arouse from such stupor and apathy 
dense ; 

Straight marshal thy talents, 
dom to aid thee, 

Nor suffer the-thioking for sloth to up- 
braid thee.” 


must ena- 


call wis- 


Our limits will not permit us to 
follow the author through his long 
catalogue of other writers, and we 
must therefore content ourselyes 
with exhibiting one or two more 
speeimeus of his compesition taker 
at random. After having | dis- 
patched the pretensions of Messrs. 
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Lewis, (oendge, Wordsworth, 
Walcot, Matthias, &ec. and Lords 
Strangford, Byron, and Thurlow, 
he proceeds to marshal the drama- 
tists, romance writers, novelists, 
travellers, tourists, topographers, 
antiquarians, biographers, &c. &c. 
before him. To all the writers in 
all these various departments of 
literature, he assigns a_ notice, 
The following extract will serve to 
shew the manner in which he dis- 
poses of them : 


‘* From hence, tho’ departed to death’s 
chill abode, 

A Macklin still lives in his Love-a-la 
Mode ; 

While the banner of fame must for aye 
be unfurl'd 

Whew Thespians enact sterling Man of 
the World. 

Inure’d. i, must here, 400, a Murphy 
enrol, : 

Whose tragical muse'cou’d the passions 
controul, 

And Cumberland’s genius, scarce tinc- 
tuPdwith faifing, 

For ‘sentiment fatn’d; iust' be ever 
prevailing, 

From fligtits senatorial 
brain 

With energy pictures true comedy’s 
Vein 5 

A Rivals, Duenna, and ‘Critic, must 
rule 

In regions dramatic—while Scandal’s 
just School, 

Display’d in our wriler, when wielding 
the pen, 

A knowledge consummate of manners 
and men. 

Inur’d to the boards—not divested of 


Shetidan’s 


grace, 

The veteran Waldron shall here claim 
a place, 

While all traits of beauty dramatic 
conjoin 

To blazon with honour departed Bur- 


yoyne. 
For musical flight Dibdin took his 
degree, 
When fitting in Padlock true Har- 
mony’s Key; 


Nor ever shall eandour, while talents 
claim praise, 

In — contemplate the versatile 
ays 

Of Colman, whose irony aptly can hit 

Our follies, thus fraught with intuitive 
wit. 

As Beaumont and Fletcher, sworn 
playwrights of yore, 

Increas’d of theatrical labours the 
store, 

So Reynolds and Morton, in fetters 
dramatic, 

Sometimes waddle poorly, at others 
chromatic ; 

No fix’d mode of wriling enchains 
their career, 

Two vapours thatlight the theatrical 
sphere. 

An Inchbald respectably blazons my 
theme, 

While Tobin with vigour dispenses his 
beam ; 

Reviving a style by our forefathers 
known, 

Which moderns can never make too 
much their own.” 


° 


Of modern biographers he. thus 


speaks : 


*“* ‘In Godwin’s dull life of: a Chaucer 
we View 

The pond’rous compiler, with nought 
that is new : 

A Gifford instructs ‘fa the life of a 


Pitt;.. ‘9 

Lee Lewis may boast the reverse of 
true wit. 

From acts of Dermody, by Raymond, 
we scan 


Vicissitudes varied of versatile man; 

Like unstable Cooke of theatric re- 
nown, 

Whose failings the press late hath 
stamp’d on the town. ! 

Ma’am Sumbull’s career’ often raises 
the smile, 

While a dame once well known to 3 
lord of the Nile, 

For ceascless endeavours to back Eng- 
land’s cause 

Deserves something more than mere 
empty applause. 
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Absence—A Juvenile Piece. 








The pages of Mudford full oft enter- 
tain, 

Bat Northcote, as author, is not in 
the vein: 

A Granger continued by Noble is 
slaughter’d, 

For which the biographer ought to be 
quarter’d. 

While last who by name shall my muse 
here record 

Is Finsbury’s Lackington—book-vend- 
ing lord, 


Whose trash, far tov vile to awake 
critic's breath, 

At once dooms biography’s genius to 
death.” 


From these specimens our read- 
ers will be enabled to form some 
idea of the nature of the present 
work; and we have. little doubt 
that they will agree with us in opi- 
nion, that the notes constitute its 
chief value, 





THE MUSES’ BOWER. 
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Absence.~«-A Juvenile Piece, 


WHY droop my thoughts inactive, calm, 
and fow, 
Or why this languor on’ my sinking 
mind ? 
Deaf, when from converse trifling accents 
flow ; 
I wander pensive, but no joy can find. 


Ab? why does fate congenial spirits form, 
Who rush to meet each other from the 
eye? 
In vain does sympathy each bosom warm, 
For, uh! her transports are but born 
to die. 


Bid silencg sit upon the trembling tongue ; 
Yet shall thelouk piercé’to thé melt- 
mg heart ; 
Till then unconscious, when the-sigh had 
sprung ; 
Till then unconscious, what,.could joy 
impart. 


Ab, doubtful joy! poor pleasing pain at 
best ; 
When all our soft emotions swiftly rise ; 
To ask expressions while the pang sup- 
prest ; 
To the fond heart ebs back and silént 


dies, 


eve 


Silence, mute ‘blessing, \¢ohtert’ of dur 
woes, 
Soft nurse of dear idéa, Hea me stays! 
To thy dark bosom every sorrow ‘flows, 
On which the valgar ‘mind: would. fari- 
ous prey. 


Be ever mine; with thee I'l, gemtly rove, 
Oc’r Cliftov’s native heights, or flow’ry 
plain; 
And whev cold absence désart makes, the 
grove, 
My soul may languish, but thou still 
shalt reign. 
Hence ye, fair fools! wha noise with 
nonsense join, 
My spirits list not to your witless tale ; 
Nor will her Jong-loved iynage TI resign, 
But silent bear them to the dewy vale. 


Pure is thats'gb unwilling breath’d'in air, 
When hope denies and absence ‘chills 
its flight ; 
When noughr assists it but.a true despair, 
Ye prudes, forgive the breast it renders 
light. 
The mind that’s formed to virtue, silent 
mourns 
The object she had dress’din mental 
charms ; 
Yet scorns the wish, with which that bosom 
burus, 
When Jove with wilder tumult still 


alarms, 
Xx. 
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The Rosethe Soldier—Lady Jane. 





Fhe Filial Prayer. 
Ye guardian angeis, who discover, 
How déariy alr her children love her, 
Ob ! listen to the filial pray’r, 
Anu shield her with a mother’s care. 


To charm, as longias breath-endures, 
The power is hers—the gift is yours, 
Grant, for it’s all that we implore, 
Her Jife—till she is lov’d no more. 


The Rose. 
A sweet scented Rose I survey’d, 
W hile rapture enliven’d mine eyes 5 
I entec’d its dwelling the shade, 
And made the sweet flow’ret my prize. 





In'my bosom ft wore it awhile, 
But when I observ'd it to fade, 
Lwithdscew from its beauty my smile, 
Aud threw it agaia on Its bed. 


Let the rose, then;\a moral impart, 
‘To those whp are thoughtless and gay ; 
W bostrupaphing oyer,a heart 
Caress it—then cast jt away. 
N, 


.. hhe Soldier. 
Hagx!. the blast of battle dread, 
Roars along the frighted shore! 
Where. the xoldier, glory led, 
Bathes his falchion deep in gore ! 


Mark. the hero's tow’ring height! 
Mark the gleamning of his eye, 
See him id the Wottest figbt, 
Teaching Comrades howto-die ! 
TaP, 





Lady Jane. 
Rise ‘up! tise up! oh, Lady Jane! 
Quick’ robert yselfiand go with me ; 
Thy palfrey waits thee op the pain, 
And anxious Oswy stays fer thee 


Bright shines the myon abpve the hill; 
No wind disturbs the gliding sea, 
All thipgs without are husb and still, 


Save Oswy’s heart, which beats for.thee. 


Dispel thy doubts, dread thou no harms, 
For Oswy comes to wed with thee ; 

Thow’it find a couch in Oswy’s arms, 
And Oswy’s breast thy pillow be. 


Rise up! rise wp! then, Lady Jane, 

* Quick robe thyself and go with me ; 

Thy palfcey waits here on the plain, 
Aud anxious Oswy stays for thee ! 


The voice is ceas’d, the sound is gone, 
Mute was the barp’s melodious strain ; 
The castle bell ittolied one, 
When from her couch rose Lady Jane. 


She éried, | come !' then op’d the doors, 
And quick descended on the plain, 

And from her hapless father’s towers, 
Away went wretched Lady Jane. 


They, mounted each, with silent haste, 
While fear her throbbing heart op- 
prest ; 
They eross’d with speed the desart waste, 
And hurried o’er the mountain’s breast. 


The thunders roar’d along the sky, 
Against the rocks the billows broke, 

He heav’d a groan '—she breathed a sigh, 
When thus the dreadful, silence broke! 


False, perjur’d maid !—deceitful fair ! 
Know ’tis vot Oswy at thy side, 

Tis Connell bids. thee now prepare 
To seal thy vows aud be his bride. 


Straight fruin his head his helmet felf, 
Before her Connell’s spectre stood, 
Who utter'd loud a hideous ‘yell, 
And with ber plung’d into the flogd ! 
J, Pi 
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Bonaparte’s escape. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


(PRI 


Voila le Congrés dissous ! em- 
phatieally exclaimed Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as be stepped from the 
brig which bore him to the shores 
of France, Yes! most assuredly, 
the congress is dissolved by the 
re-appearance of that man upon 
the theatre of European politics ; 
and it has been dissolved by its 
own folly aud imbecility. While 
the members who composed that 
body were squabbling about patch- 
es of territory; while they were 
rotracting their final resolutions 
by mutual jealousies, bickerings, 
and exacerbations; while, in fact, 
they delayed to fix the irrevocable 
fate of Bonaparte, he, who antici- 
pated their schemes, was maturing 
the means for evading them; and 
now he once more gives law to 
France, from the imperial palace 
of the Thuilleries! Of the many 
wonders with which the last two 
years have been pregnant, they are 
all eclipsed by this one; for, great 
as the others were, and unexpected 
as they might have been, in all their 
extent, yet the mind was partially 
prepared for some astonishing re- 
sults from the magnitude of the 
causes that were in operation. But 
this has burst upon us like a thun- 
derbolt ; in a moment of profound 
repose, confusion has reared her 
many heads; in the secure slumber 
of peace, war has lighted her 
torch, and flashes it in our eyes. 
It was an event which no oue, who 
wishes to be believed, will venture 
to say that he foresaw: even when 
announced, it was discredited; 
and when confirmed beyond the 
Vor. I. March, 1815. 


power of doubt, gazed at as a pro« 
digy. 

Happily, however, there are 
circumstances connected with this 
enterprize, which present substan- 
tial grounds of hope for the future. 
The suceess of Bonaparte has been 
founded almost exclusively upon 
military force. The army clung 
with, natural fondness to the man 
who had so often led them to plun- 
der and to victory. In the arts of 
peace was the grave of all their 


joys and of all their importance. 


lu pablic commotions, in wars, 
civil or foreign, consisted their 
prosperity and delight. A pacific 
monarch and a military population 
could never harmonize together. 
The monarch must assume the ha- 
bits of the latter, or the latter in- 
sensibly glide into the views und 
institutions of the former. The 
second alternative was that which 
the interests of the world required, 
and every day was accelerating the 
mutation, when the ‘* child and 
champion” of war, again unfurled 
his bloody standard, arrested the 
march of peace and all her at- 
tendant blessings, gave a new im- 
pulse to the soldiers, who had 
scarcely yet acquired the name of 
citizens, and plunged France in the 
lamentable condition of a country 
torn by intestine divisious, and 
threatened with immediate inva- 
siou. These consequences were 
precisely those upon which Bo- 
naparte calculated, and without 
which his dominion would have 
no recommendation to his, adhe- 
rents. It was not devotion to 
Ke 
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Say pd: ters of Bonaparte 
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Souaparte, as Exopecorof France, 
that anunated the soldiers, but to 
Jonaparte, the victor at Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Friediaad, 
It was the -eneral, pot. the sove- 
regny which ised their affections, 
And in tiny respect, Bouaparte 
reseinbles all other military adven- 
turers whom history has recorded, 
who by securing the fidelity of the 
trooys have been able to subvert 
governments and rule aatious with 
despotic sway. Such, indeed, 
might still be the destiny of Bona- 
parte, were his character less une 
derstood than it is; and were 
France a couotry, the condition 
ef which only remoiely affected 
that of all the ether, European 
states. But it is fortunately other- 
wise. Whut the man has been, 
the world already, knows; whether 
adversity, has, changed his nature 
we do not kaow, ner would it be 
wise to wait for the knowledge, 
War is, and must be, the only 
element in which he can exist ; and 
in the train of his war would follow 
conquest, spoliation, dismember- 
ment, rapine, and all these fearful 
consequences from whieh we have 
been so lately rescued, It as the 
interest therefore of all nations, to 
combine against this common ene- 
my, while yet be has only the 
military of France to. oppose to 
them, if they do not wish to fall 
successive victims to his treachery 
and ambitiomas they already have. 
It should be remembered, also, 
that the enterprize is not quite so 
remantic as it used to be deemed 
when he was in the plenitude of 
his power, and rujed over nearly 
the‘ whele of : subjugated Europe. 
When he undertook bis gigantic 
invasion of Russia, his, ranks were 
swelled by, the tributary, contin- 
gents of every..staie in Europe, 
Russia and England alone except- 
ed. These auxiliaries alone con- 


stituted a force exceeding 200,000 
mea; but these actual numbers 
are not only lopped ofi;,. their 
sources also are dried up so far as 
they were available to Bonaparte. 
At. the present moment, supposing 
France to be tranquil, and_ her 
whole population devoted to his 
views, he would embark in a con- 
test against the whole of Europe 
with armies composed of French- 
men Only; and great as we admit 
the capabilities of France to be, 
abundant in resources, still it 
would be a contemptible paradox 
to affirm that she is able to resist 
the united efforts of the civilized 
world, We know that to this opi- 
nion may be opposed the fact, that 
during the revyoluiouary war, her 
armies, undisciplined, unciothed, 
and unpaid, did resist the veteran 
treops of all Europe. True, And 
if the entire people of France can 
be again animated with the same 
universal feeling, ifthey can again 
be roused aud allied to the field, 
each man fired with individual en- 
thusiasm, each man filled with the 
idea that he was, fighting for his 
liberties, his home, and his chil- 
dren, each man identifying bim- 
self with; the general cause of the 
nation, each man intoxicated with 
notions of personal freedom, which 
rendered himself insenstble te per 
sonal danger and personal :priva- 
tions, then, indeed, we should 
despair of beating down the power 
of Bonaparte by any combination, 
however extensive, or however 
solidly formed, But the evidenee 
of facts proves that this has not 
been the case. It was the neo- 
trality, it was the indifference, of 
the people, which enabled the 
allies last year to, reach the gates 
of Paris: and the same neutrality, 
the same indifference, \even if there 
should be uo positive manifeste- 
tions in behalf of the Bourbons 
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Deciaration «f the Allies. 








would conduct them thither again 
in the present year, Nay, the very 
account which Bonaparte himself 
has published, of his progress from 
the bay of St. Juan to the cap:tal, 
proves that the French people were 
passive spectators of what was oc- 
curring. There ‘was no general, 
no simultaneous movement on the 
part of the people: not a single 
instance mentioned, in which the 
eivil authorities welcomed his ap- 
pearance, or in which the populace 
actively co-operated with the mili- 
tary. He does not even venture 
to fabricate any special case of such 
¢o-operation ; but contents him- 
self with praising the general symp- 
toms ofattachment which displayed 
themselves. Upon the military, 
however, he knew he could rely; 
and for'the reasons we have stated 
it was natural he should have that 
confidence, Accordingly in ‘all 
bis proclamations, he invariably 
ascribes the resimption of” his 
potver, to the fidelity of his soidiers, 
It is'them lie thanks, for enabling 
him to march to Paris; it i8 tipon 
them he ‘relies for remaining there ; 
and it is to them he promises re- 
wards and honors, for their zeal 
atid loyalty. The whole transac- 
tion exhibits the melancholy spec- 
tacle (so frequently exhibited in 
the decline of the Romin Empire, 
and in the annals of the Ottoman 
Race,) of a successful chief, 
marching at the head of his soldiers 
to the throve, and silencing by 
their bayonets the voice of five- 
and-twenty millions of people. 
The very rapidity of his’ progress 
towards the capital, a rapidity 
which he acknowledges to have 
heen extraordinary, proves that 
he didnot calculate upon any thing 
but'military success, and the lope 
ofteaching Paris before that de- 
scription of ferce could be organ- 
‘wed, which would fight with fide- 


lity under the baniiers of the king, 
It was a coup-de-main, admirably 
suited to his circnmstances 5 ‘but 
he must be a very shallow’ politi- 
clan, and a very inattentive ob- 
server of events, who can see in it 
any final stability to his power. 
By the last accounts Louis XVIII. 
was still able to retain a position 
on the French territory : mauy of 
Bonaparte’s marshals had co.'ti- 
nued faithfal; and the numerous 
addresses which filled the pages of 
the Moniteur, expressive of loyalty 
to Louis, shew, at least, that there 
does not éxist in Fratice any thing 
like unanimity as to the preten- 
sions of the Usurper. 

Tt follows then, that in'any 
struggle with Boudparte now, the 
contest would’ lie between Ais 8ol- 
diers, aud’ the soldiers of Europe 
leagned against him; and! happily 
for the world; the determination 
of ‘the allied’ powers’ to Teague 
against him, is no Jonger'a matter 
of speculation. In the declaration 
issued at Viewna, off the Lith of 
March, and sigued by Austria, 
France, England, Portagal, Pras- 
sia, Russid, Spain,’ and Sweden, 
are the following ‘importunt para- 
yraphes. 

‘** By thus breaking the conven- 
tion which has established bim in 
the island of Plba, Bonaparte de- 
stroys the only legal title on which 
his existence depended. By ap- 
pearing again in Frauce with pro- 
jects of confusion and disorder, he 
has deprived himself of the protec- 
tion of the law, and has manifested 
to the universe, that there’ can hei- 
ther he peace yor truce’ ‘with 
him. 

«The powers consequevtly de- 
clare, that Napoleon’ Botiaparte 
has placed himself without’ the 
pale of civil and Social relatidtis ; 
afd that, as an enenty ind dis- 
—_— ! the ‘tranquillity of the 
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"Advance of the allied troops. 








world, he has rendered lamself 
liable to public vengeance.” 

They then proceed to state, that 
they are detetmined to make Gom- 
mon cause against him, and to 
muaiptuin entire the treaty of Paris ; 
and this declaration has been im- 
mediately followed up, by the 
most active and extended prepara- 
tions for war, Large bodies of 
troops, Austrian, Rypsian, Bava- 
rian, and Prussian, are in motion 
towards the Rhine ; and Blucher, 
Beupingsen, Wrede, and Welling- 
ton, are appointed to important 
commands, Such ore the ‘actual 
appearances of affairs at the mo- 
ment of writing this, Bonaparte 
is i Paris, a, fact. unkoown, 
though’ perhaps not unexpected, 
when the allies issued the above 
declgration : he has the sold:ery of 
France for him, and, the whole of 
Europe against him. Can the 
most timid feel » doubt as to the 
issue of the struggle? Can the 
most systematic croaker really 
chérish any hope, that Bonaparte 
will ultimately prevail ? It is true, 
that by the operation of the peace, 
a great body of veteran troops, 
(perhaps not less than 200,000) 
were released from all the prisons 
of Europe, and now prowl about 
France ready to assemble at the 
call of their leader. But it is 
surely no very, sanguine calcula- 
tion to presuine that all Europe ts 
numerically more powerful than 
all France ; and again we press the 
distinction npon our readers, that 
the contest now will not be, as it 
was in the reyolutionary war, be- 
tween the people of France and the 
soldiers, of other countries, but 
between the imilitaty force of Eu- 
rope arrayed against France, and 
France, nothing to oppose but 
troops dévoted to a fortunate ge- 
neral, How will Bonaparte be 
able'to augment his army, or fe- 





cruit his losses ? By the couserip- 
tion ? Will that increasé the love 
of the people for him ? Certainly 
not: and that love wanting, that 
unanimity between the throne and 
the nation, that inability to conso- 
lidate into an active and willing 
co-operation, the resources of 
France, great as those resources 
unquestionably are, must lead to 
the discomfiture of the Usurper. 
One campaign will decide the 
question: and if the allies keow 
their own inferest, they will feel 
that the duration of that campaign 
depends upon the rapidity of their 
measures, 

Morally, as well as politically, 
the usceadancy of Bonaparte must 
bea sizual calamity to Earope; 
because, as his power would rest 
wholly upon a military basis, ‘it 
would became his interest as ‘it 
tlready is his inclination, to make 
France essentially and purely a 
nation of soldiers.’ The whole 
s ope of his former government had 
that and thai alone in view. — Every 
thing was conducted on‘ military 
principles. Allthe ‘public semt- 
naries and national s¢hools were 
regulated by military practice; 
and the profession of .a soldier was 
regarded as the only one that could 
lead to wealth, to honor and to 
dignity. What must be the in- 
fluence of such a power in the very 
heart. of Europe? Frederick of 
Prussia used to say that if he were 
King of France, not a gun should 
be fired in Europe’ without his 
permission. Frederick was him- 
self a soldier and a conqueror ; and 
in his hands he well knew what 
France could be made by making 
her a military state, Her position, 
her resources, her character, her 
language, universally diffused, her 
policy, all concur to give her a pre- 
ponderance in European ~ politics, 


which, if aided by a fnilitary popt- 
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jation would soon make her the 
arbitress of the world, But sup- 
posing she were confined within 
her own boundaries, how could that 
be done, but by erecting all the 
other states of Kurope inio a series 
of military powers? And what 
would be the consequence upon 
the general happiness of mankind, 
of such a necessity? All. the arts 
of peace would be neglected, 
leisure would not be found for 
pursuiag or patronising them. He 
who discovered the means of mul- 
tiplying the powers of destruction, 
would be rewarded as a public 
benefactor; while the poet, the 
winter, the sculptor, the legis. 
Gitar all whose studies embellished 
life, or purified its inStitutions, 
would be disregarded as _ useless, 
Nations would relapse into barba- 
rism, the sword would be the only 
appeal, civil liberty would languish, 
the fortress aud the camp would 
supersede the senate and the aca- 
demy, the soldier and the citizen 
would be blended, ‘the fero- 
cious, despotism of war would 
preyail, and the regulated forms 
of social life would be abolished, 
These are among the eyils which 
would inévitally result, if the 
avowed system of Bonaparte were 
perpnited to establish itself in 
France ; andeyery man, therefore, 
must feel an individual interest in 
seeing it abolished. 

It would be idle to , speculate 
Upon what may be the first mea- 
sures of Bonaparte, , The, latest 
accounts from France are pecu- 
liarly barren of intelligence; but 
there can be little doubt, his im- 
mediate attention will be directed 
towards Belgium. . Great  exer- 
Hons are consequently making to 
strengthen the frontiers of those 
provinces, and it is said the Duke 
of Wellington is to have the com- 
mand of the allied forces that will 


be employed there. Only let our 
great captain have an afmy equal, 
or early equal to what the usurpér 
or his generals may bring against 
him, and we have little fear as to 
the result. We confess that as 
war must again take place,’ we 
should like to see the Duke of 
Wellington fairly opposed to Boua- 
parte, that he might have an op- 
portunity of addi.g the la-t wreathe 
to his fame. He has already de- 
feated all the marshals. of Boba- 
parte, and we think him quite 
capable of finishing the catalogie 
by adding to it’the name of  Bona- 
parte himself. 

It is impossible to finish this 
article without anithadverting upon 
the absurdity of sending Bondparte 
to Elba. We néver had. but’ oie 
opinion as to the fate which ought 
to have attendéd His Abwnfall "he 
who had never shéwn Magnanimity 
or mercy where his persoinl secu- 
rity was dndanigered, should’ have 
received none, His alliance with 
Austria, however, saved his: life ; 
but surely when they did banish 
hith, it was neither wise nor politic 
to transport him to an’ island, so 
contiguous to the theatre of his 
former exploits, that a few days 
could couvey him thither again. 
Neither ought he to have been ‘al- 
lowed the privilege of retaining 
any of his soldiers, or a vafael 
which might be used precisely for 
that purpose to which it bas been 
applied. These were errors to 
which nothing but the exultation 
of the moment. could have ren- 
dered the allies insensible, and they 
now carry with them their punish- 
ment, Suppose Cromwell, in the 
plenitude of his power, had ‘been 
deposed by a lucky concurrence of 
circumstances, would it have been 
a prudent act, to exile him,to the 
Isle of Wight ? ‘ ar 8 

All. the ‘interest of domestic 
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Perpetual Motion. — Dev Rot. 








politics issabsorbed: im the great 
event whichwe havethns discussed. 
Ewen? the.Corn, Bill, which in its 
commencement excited such tu- 
miult, has received the royal assent 
without a murmur; and the escape 
of. Lord Cochrane has been for- 
gotten in the anxiety to know 


vhat would follow-from the escape 
“a greater offender even than his 
Aship. We wish it may be in 
our power to suy, next nventh, that 
hke his lordship, his brother run. 
away has been caught, aud sur. 
rendered into the hands of justice. 








TRANSACTIONS OF 
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Perpetual Mation. 

SIGNOR Zamlioni bas) presented 
to the Royal Society an instrament 
of: bis ewn construction, being an 
attempt to:exhibit'a perpetual mo- 
tion. It cansists of two of M. De 
kue’s electrical columns or galvanic 
piles; placed ‘perpendicularly at the 
distance) of: about six inches,: and 
each glass:tube is surmounted with 
a&brass. ball: between the-e pillats 
aneedle is placed.to move as an 
axis ; the lonver arin of this needle 
touches the upper end or ball of 
eath pile, and | receives from it .a 
sufficient repeblant force to-drive it 
to theadjacent ball, and vice versa: 
in’ this manner the motion is ‘con- 
tinued. No apparatus to measure 
time has, however, been connected 
with this simple motion, which is 
protected from the atmosphere by 
a\glass frame. One of these piles 
at Brussels consists of disks of the 
diameter of a guinea, which are 
inclosed with pressure in two glass 
tubes of the form of columns, The 
substance of the disks is gilt paper, 
sprinkled with native oxide of man- 
anese ; ‘a vertical needle, half a 
oot long, is suspended about the 
sixth ‘of its length towards the bat- 
tom, and oscillates between the two 
columps, striking at half oscillation 


two bells, with which the columns 
are surmounted. This. movement, 
which ts not much differe.t, im pout 
of rapidity, from the, peadulum of 
a clock of the same length, bas now 
existed for sevea niouths, aud is 4 
true perpetual motion arising from 
a, physical impulse. The circula- 
tion ascends this pile dry, and no 
chemical composition exhausts. it 


Dry- Rot. 

Mr. Ralph, Dodd. bas published 
practical observations, on the dry- 
rot and its prevention ; and, as a0 
éngineer of much experieuce, his 
discovery merits notice, He de- 
scribes the  dry-rot as a. perfect 
fungus, which. sends its fibrous 
roots into the timber, acting ov It 
like hydraulic pumps, or leeches 
on. the human frame, drawing out 
the fluidity, and rendering it friable, 
and as light as cork. Its ravages 
on ship-board appear to be ,as,,¢- 
tensive as in buildings on shore. 
Warm clithates are. more favourable 
to it than cold ones, Ventilaten 
of the timber he considers the best 
preventive ; but cure can only 
effected by cutting away or remot 
ing the parts. He has also invented 
a, powder, which, applied in, solu- 
tion to new timbers, secures 
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Rheamatism.— Meitod of cleaniag Silks, &c.—1'o preveot Smel) from House Draios, 








from this destructive disease, . We 
learn from ous patents that Mr. 
Brameh bas found tiat a eoathag 
of Parker’s cement will efiect tlus 
purpose. 
Rheumatism. 

Cageput oil has lately acquired 
considerable celebrity in some parts 
of England, as a most effectual 
remedy forrheumatism, when; ap- 
plied externally to the diseased 
part by friction. Dr, Roxburgh 
has lately laid a very accurate 
account of the tree which yields 
this oil before the Linnean Society 
whith he cultivated at Calcatta for 
about 'tén years. 


Mt, Hammer, the learned orien- 
talist, “attached to the imperial 
library ‘at Vienna, has published a 
catalogue of the Arabic, Persic, and 
Tarkishh Copies contained in that 
repertory, under the title of Cata- 
ba Arubicorum, Persicoram, 

urcicorum, Bibliotheca Palatine 
Vindobonensis, pp>40, folio. ‘The 
MSS, aye in’ number four hundred 
and'bnie'; they die distinguished by 
the title; the naine’ of the author, 
and the coriteuts, aud are divided 
inté thirteen séctions. | The’ first 
Contains the art of writing; the 
secoud, vocabularies ; ‘the ‘third, 


tredtises on grammar and rhetoric ;) 


the fourth, on the epistolary ‘sty le ; 
the fifth, on phildsopliers, physi- 
Cans, mathematicians, aud’ natit- 
ralists'; the sixth,contains tnles and 
instructions for the adiinistrafion 
of” ‘tertain public eéinploytneits 
(catiomniname ;) the seventh relates 
to Historians ; the eighth, to writers 
on ethics and politics; the ninth, 
to hovels ‘and tales; the tenth, ‘to 
the ‘lyric’ poets on love, didactics 
and miysties § the eleventh, on juris- 
pritdenceand theology ; the twelfth, 
to the ‘commentators ; and the thir- 


teenth, to the literature connected 
with the Koran. 


New Method of’ chaning | Silts, 
Woollens ‘and Cottons. 


Grate new potatoes to a fine pulp 
in clear Wutér, and pass. the liquid 
matter through a Coarse sieve into 
another vessel“ of water; let’ ‘the 
mixture stand still till the fine white 
particles are precipitated; then 
pour the mucilaginous liquor from 
the, secula, and, pneserye the liqnor 
for use. _ The article to be cleaned 
should then be laid ‘upén'a fine 
linea cloth on a‘table,aud having 
provided a clean sponge, dip the 
sponge into the potatoe liquor, and 
apply it to the wtticle to; be cleaned, 
till the dirt as perfectly seputated - 
then wash it i clean-water’ several 
times,: Two middle-sized potatoes 
willbe sufficiert for a pint of water. 
The white secula will answer the! 
purpose of tapioca, and» make al 
useful nourishing food, with soup 
or milk, or serve to make: stareli 
and hair powder; the coarse’ pulp, 
which does not pass the sieve,- 1s: of 
great use in cleaning worsted curs: 
tains, tapestry, carpets, or other 
coarse goods, The macilagmons 
liquor will clean»all sorts of | sill, 
cotton; or woollen goods, without 
hurting: or spoiling the colour::) it 
may be used in cleaning’ oil-puint> 
ings, or furniture that /is soiled. 
Dirtied painted wainscots may alse 
be cleaned with it. 


To prevent the disagreeable Sinell 
arising )from-House-drains, 


As the diffusion of this noxious 
matter within our dwellings tends 
to produce disease and mortality, 
it cannot be too generally Known, 
that a cheap and simple appdratus 
has heen, contrived for catryin OFF 
the waste water, &c. of, sinks, and 


which, at the same time, prevents 


the possibility of any “air Ver te- 
turning’ from thence, or ‘from any 
drain which may be cqnnected with 
it. Itis known by the name of a 
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Recipe for Works’- -Extraord nary Turn ps.—lbiexhiustionity o 


Biter Coa Mines, 








stink-trup, and is made in brick, 


by every bricklayer im London. 
Recipe for Worms. 


Pour red port wine into a_pemter 
dish, let it staud twenty-four hours. 
Half a common wine. glass full is 

efficent dése for an infant, and a 
whole glass for ay adult. ‘ 

Is i¢ it fie pirticles of Téad or 
thetin taken tip By the liquid that 
the cure is prodyced ? 


“ Bxtraordinary Turnips. 

Acshort ime#inc were exhibited 
in the market-t6om “at” fhe ‘Rolal 
Oak; Partsba, ° for whit!’ rdand 
turhipas that® stew drt ' w Tifin at 
Emsworth, weyiing Wher ten 
gut-of ithe gtoitidoke Hafidred 


¥ 


pounds; thelargest of them werd ted * 


went ysseven po uviths, Wie TH efSu red 
thred! fee@fourand whalfind.es In 
eircurh ferenew’ One!) hat.” been 
taken out of the field somé@ wééks 
ago,” that  ‘'weghed”' ‘thirty-two 
pounds, aid> ménstired? three ‘fect 
five inches nicircutiferance, 


Inexhaustibility of British Coal- 
mines. 

To form an idea, says\De, Thomp- 
son, of the quantify of coal con- 
tained inthe: New castleeval torn 
tion alone; let: us suppose it to 
extend in Jength from «north, to 
south twenty-three miles, and jits 
average breadth is eight smiles. 
This make a_suyface amounting, to 
father more than 1£0 square miles, 
pr 557,568,000 squafe yards. .The 
utmest thickness ofall the beds of 
coal pat together, does not.exceed 
forty-four feet ; but. there are eleven 
beds not workable, the thickness of 
each” amounting oly. to. a few 
ihepssy If they be deducted,. the 
amoutit of the rest will be thirty-six 


Peet off twelve-yards. Perhaps five 


of the other beds shouict be struck 
off, as'they amonut altogether only 
tosix feet, and, therefore, at present, 
are not considered as worth working, 
The remainder will be ten yards; 
so that the whole coal jn this for- 
mation amounts to 3,575,680,000 
cubic yards. 

How much of this»is already re- 
moyed by miuing I.de not know; 
hut the Newcastie collieries. have 
been wrought for so many years to 
an enormousextent, that the quan- 
tity already mined must be consi- 
deyable, i conceive the. quantity 
of coals exporged. yearly froxa this 

brmation exceeds two millions of 
chaldvons; for the county of Dur- 
ham alene exports 1; million, A 
cHaldron weight fourteen ton ; and 
so that..twenty-eight millions, or 
(aiding a ihird for waste) to thirty- 
se¥én milliéris 6f' yards. * According 
to this ‘stdtement ’ the’ Newcastle 
é6al8 nay be mined to the present 
extent for 15500 Years before they 
béexhaisted. “But frotm this wum- 
ber we nrust dédtict the amiduiit of 
the years duting which Lins have 
beet already ‘wrodghit. é need 
not be-afriid, thetl,” of any sudden 
imijiry ‘to Great Britain froiy’ the 
exhaustion of the coal-miries. Tt is 
necessary to keep in mind HkéWise 
that I have taken the greatest thick- 
ness fiom the c6at-bed.—Now, at 
this thickness is far from uniform, 
a consideratile deduétion “ff should 
conceive jone-third ofthe »yebole) 
must, be, made ipjorder to obte 
the medium, thickuess, so. thal ¢ 
may. state) in round numbers that 
this formation, atthe present;r'¢ 

ape Bee ; UU 
of waste, will supply coal. for 1,00 
yearg; but its.price will be cont 
nually on the increase, on acgoun! 
of the continually increasing & 
pence of mining. 
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Land Tax.—- Chest at Greevwich. 
























LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL RECORDER. 





LAND TAX, 


By Act of 54 Geo. 3, ¢. 190, 
passed 23d July, 1814, for ap- 
pointing Commissioners for car- 
tying into Execution an Act of 
this Session of Parliament, for 
granting to his Majesty a Duty 
on Pensions and Offices in Eng- 
land ; and an Act made in t 


- B8th Year of his present Ma- 


jesty, for granting an aid to his 
Majesty by a Land Taz to be 
raised in Great Britain for the 
service of the year 1798. 


After reciting Acts of 54 Geo. 3. 
¢, 2, 38 Geo. 3. c. 5, and 48 Geo, 
3c, 60, certain persons are ap- 
pointed commissioners. Sec. 1. 

Qualifications to be the same as 
required by 38 Geo. 3, c. 5, and 
%Geo. 3. c. 48. Sec. 3. 

Persons ip cities, &c. having 
qualification may act as commis- 
toners, Justices may act as com- 
Migsioners though not specially 
wamed, Sec. 4, 


omental 


CHEST AT GREENWICH, 


By det of 55 Geo. 3. ¢. 1, passed 
2th te 1814, for the Encou-~ 
ragement and Rewurd of Petty 
Officers, Seamen, und Royal Ma- 
ries, for long and faithful Ser- 
vice,and for the Consolidation of 
the Chest at Greenwich with the 
Royal Hospital there— 


It is enacted, That pensions may 
You, I. March, 1815. 





be granted to seamen not disabled. 
Sec. 1. 

Regulations for pensions, Sec. 2. 

Chest at Greenwich dissolved. 
Sec. 3. 

Funds of the Chest to be carried 
to the funds of the Hospital. Sec. 4. 

Transferring stock in hands of 
other persons. Sec. 5, 

Compensation to officers, Sec. 6, 

Appointment of accountant and 
paymaster. Sec. 7. 

Duty of paymaster of pensioris, 

Paymaster not te draw meney 
out of the Bank, &c, ‘Sec. 9; - °° 

Paymaster’s letters to be free, 
Sec. 10. 

Calling in pension tickets, Sec.11. 

Provisions extended to the pur- 
poses of the act, See. 12. 

Act may be altered. Sec. 13, 





Court of King’s Bench, Feb. 10. 


THE ASSIGNEES OF B. WALSH ¥, 
SIR T. PLOMER, 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH this day 
delivered the judgment of the Court 
in the above-named cause, which 
was an action of trover brought by 
the Plaintiff against the Defeudant 
to recover back the certificates a 
securities for fifty shares inthe Ame- 
rican 3 per cents; and also the 
amount. of 714 doubloons, value 
together nearly 11,0001. which had 
come into his possession under the 
following circumstances,—The De, 
fendant was i Right Hon. the 
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Vice-Chancellor, and the bankrupt 
a stock-broker, who had fora con- 
siderable ‘time been employed by 
the 'Defétidant' ‘as ‘his broker and 
agent.’ In 1811 the Defendant had 
formed an ititention of purchasing 
an estate, and in the month of Sep2 
tember of that yeu? he consulted 
the bankrupt on the subject, who 
advised! him to purchase, “Tt passed 
on’ till November ; ‘the price for the 
property was’ ayreed on, but the 
writings and’ conveyances were not 
complete. The mioney with which 
the Defenidaiit mended to pay tor 
the property was ut ‘tins ‘time ‘in- 
vested in the funds, aud towards the 
latter‘end of November, thé iwrit- 
rigs not being yet ready, the bank- 
rupt Communicated ’to the Deten- 
dant his’ opinion that ‘the funds 
would soon feel a depression, aid 
advised ‘hitn to’ sell ‘out ‘his sieck, 
and invest! its produce’ in Exche- 
quer Bills; so to’ rémain ‘till he 


should be able to complete his pur- 


chase, The Defendatit adopted 
this advice, and on the 29th of No- 
vember stock to the 
22,5001. 


Defendant's account. 


his (thé Defendant's) 


GeVeR! the’ 99.5001. ': 


bankers, 





amount of 
was sold out, and, the 
transfers and other necessary ‘steps 
having been taken, the sale was 
completed on the 4th of December, 
od which day the bankrupt received 
for the Defendant 22,5001. which 
sum wis paid into Goslings on the 
On the 5th 
of December the bankrupt received 
thé Deferidant’s fitial orders to pur- 
chase Exchequer Bills, and received 
daft ‘on 
Messrs; Goslings’ for’ 22,5001. which 
sum he was specifically directed ‘to 
ipply to’ the purchase of Exchequer 
Bilis) and to no other purpose. The 
Wankrtpt accordingly presented the 
draft at’ Messrs. Goslings, ‘and ‘te- 
65001 lof 
Which he'did; ‘in the course of the 
dey, My out in Exchequer Bills,and 
deposited’ them with the Defendant's 
On the afternoon of that 





day. the bankrupt called on the De- 
fendant, and informed him, that he 
had so purchased the 6,5001. worth 
of Exchequer Bills, and that he 
had agreed for the remainder on 
a future day; and in the mean 
tié he had deposited the Exche- 
quer Bills already purchased, and 
the balance of the 22,5001. in Gos- 
lines’ house, on account of the 
Defendant, Tt appeared,’ how- 
ever, froin’ the circamstances which 
followed, that the latter part of his 
statement was not true; foron that 
day, he had purchased’ for himself, 
with eleven of the identical one 
thousand pound notes, which. he 
hud received for the Detendait’s 
draft, the American stock ini ques- 
tion; and also that he had changed 
another of the notes with his’ own 
brother, and received as part-of the 
change, a draft for 500t. with which 
draft he purchased the doubloons, 
how the subject of contention. It 
further appeared, that previous to 
these transactions, the bankrupt 
was’ ruined’in his circtimstances, 
and had conceived the intention of 
applying the property to his own 
use ; and’that, in purspanice of such 
intention, he had left his dwelling- 
house on the’ morning ‘of the 5th, 
not medning to return, taking some 
clothes, ‘and ‘travelling necessaries, 
and quitting town 6n the evening of 
the 5th; in’ the Falmouth mail, at 
which place he arrived in due time. 
Whilst waiting at Falmouth fora 
fair witid to proceed to Americu, he 
wis, on the Gth of December, over- 
taken’ by ‘Mr. Jenkins, ‘the Defen- 
dant’s ‘solicitor, ‘and Adkins,’ the 
Bow-street officer; and takes, mto 
custody. ‘On ‘being thus detected, 
he, without hesitation, deliveréd up 
the ptoperty in’ question to Mr. 
Jenkins, and exéecated a derd ol 
assignment to the defendant on the 
Satine’ day ¢’ aftet ‘which’ they fe- 
turned to London. **The’ bankrupt 
was indicted and convicted of fe 
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lony ; but a point was reserved for 
the opinion of the judges. He was, 
however, afterwards pardoned, : no 


judgment being pronounced on his 


case.. The Plaintitis, on the commis- 
sion issuing against the baukrupt, 
applied to the Defendant, to have 
the property in question given up 
to them ; and their application not 
being complied. with, the present 
action was brought, a verdict was 
taken for the Plaintiffs, subject toa 
case reserved for the opinion of the 


Court; on which, if the.decision of 


the Court should be in favour of the 
Defendant, the verdict was tobe set 
aside, anda nonsuit entered; but 
should their judgment be contrary, 
then the verdict must be -esta- 
blished, | His..Lordship, in ;deli- 
vering the judgment of the Court, 
said, the Defendant’s claim fora 
nonsuit .must depend on his esta- 
blishing two points:—First,, That 
the property of a principal entrusted 
to a factor for a specific purpose is 
his property still, even, though 
Taneed in its nature by the fuetor, 
if it can be specified to be the pro- 
duce of his original property ; aud 
secondly, that such property,. so 
changed, might be recovered from 
the assignees of a factor becoming 
4 bankrupt, in the saine manner as 
it might be recovered frou, the 
factor himself. On. these, points, 
the Court were decidedly of opi- 
nion, that novabuse of duty .could 
confer a right on bim , who, wa 

guilty of the abuse, or of those 
who derived a chim, from, | bin. 
With respect to the change of forjn 
in. the property, it certainly could 
take no difference, either in law or 
reason, into what form.it was 
thanged—whether it. was changed 
into bills or merchanilize, the right 
of the principal would. still follow, 
as long as the property could beas- 
certained, The claim could only 
fail when changed into ‘money, 


which mouey should be|so, mingled 
with other mouey of a,similar, sort, 
us to prevent the possibility. of its 
being distingmshed,; but here even 
money so marked asto render. it 
distinguishable might be. followed, 
It had been decided in. various 
cases, that property of principals in 
the hands of factors did not pags to 
the assignee of factors. . His ‘Lord- 
ship then proceeded to cite several 
cases, and the opinions of various 
judges, in support of this opinion ; 
aud, particularly. the. case, of: Wid- 
comb, and Jacobs,,in Ist, Salkeld, 
iu which a factor had sold the goods 
of.a principal, bat, mstead, of .me- 
ney, had. received merchandize,.and 
afterwards died.,, In, thatcase ,it 
was @eesded, that, the merchaydize 
so, reseryed, appertained, 10, the,.¢s- 
tate of the, merchant, and |,not {to 
that, of the, deceased, factor, | Mx. 
Justice Willes had .beld,) that, if.a 
factor sold the goods) of aprincipal 
for pay ment at a {ature day, or took 
byils in) payment, apd should. he- 
come a, bankrupt, before. the; time 
of payment, or the bills begonning 
due, aud his. asagnees should, ree 
ceive payment, the sum, so received 
by theary must be taken jas. received 
for the merchant's use, That.great 
luminary, the late Lord Mansfield, 
had zlso held, that the, specific, ef- 
fects of aw testator,.in. the hands wf 
executors, did notin a cage of bank- 
rupicy, pass to, assignees, but jme- 
tunjned in the testator, even if that 
specific, property, wag money. .The 
following money. into, Jand_, also, 
Lord, Hardwicke, had. held to, be 
good, the only difficulty, im, that 
case Leg the proof... In, the; pre- 
sent, case there, was, 10 difficulty 
whatever; the. Defendant, .had., :re- 
possessed himself of that poperty. 
which, however, changed,, bag meyer 
ceased to. be, hiss , And .on_ these 
grounds, the,Court. ware of opimon 
the Plaintiffs could not maintain an 
Ff? 
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action, which, if it. had been 
brought against them, to recover 
from them, they could not have de- 
fended; and, therefore, that the 
Defendant was entitled to retain the 
property, anda, nonsuit must be 
entered. 

By this, decision, it is said, Sir 
Thomas Plumer will recover 12 or 
14,0001. of bis property, which he 
had entrusted to Walsh. 


a eee 


Breach af Covenant m not insuring 
, against Fire, 
», DOE ex dem, PITT v, LAMING. 


THis was an ‘ejectment to recover 
Fle of ' Grigsby’s coffee 
iouse, Threadheedle-street, in the 
hatids ' of the deferidant’s assignee, 
‘by reason uf certain alleged breaches 
covenatit in the lease, The first 
Breach dssigiied was, that the lessee 
had tiot thsured the premises from 
fire jn a mMantier so as to render the 
policy effectual. It appeared, that 
é had effected a policy of insu- 
rance with the Eagle Fire Office; 
but that policy had not been en- 
dorsed to his personal representa- 
tives till after the three months sti- 
pulated for such purpose by the 
rinted conditions of the policy ; 
t which reason, it was contended 
that it was void. 

Lord Ellenborough, however, 
ruled the policy to be valid, ‘not- 
withstanding this objection, and 
said, ‘that the’ Insurance Office 
should give better notice to repre- 
sentatives, if they meant to vacate 
a policy for stich @ reason. 

Thé next breach was, that the 
coffee ‘house was ‘an inn—that an 
Thhi’'was one of the buildings which 
the ‘conditions of the policy de- 
scribed as doubly hazardous, and it 
ought, therefore, to have been in- 
sured as such ; and that, for want 





of such insurance, it was contended 
that the policy was void; but, 

Lord Ellenborough said, that a 
coffee house was not. an inn; and 
held that the Ingarance Office nust 
he deemed ouly to contemplate 
such inps as incurred danger from 
fire, by reason of the stables, hay 
and straw, which generally attached 
to them, Grigsby’s coffee house 
happened to.be the very first into 
which his lordship entered upon 
his arrival in London, and there- 
fore he knew it. not to come ander 
the Insurance Office definition of 
au inn. 

The last breach assigned was, 
that the lessee had undérlet without 
lieence ; but it appeared, that he 
had only Jet lodgings ; which, 

Lord Ellenborough said was no 
breach of covenant; and there- 
fore directed the plaintiff to be 
called. —Nonsuited. 


Court of Common Pleas, 


SPORTING WAGER. — BLAND v. 
COLLANS. 

Tuis was'an action brought by 
the Plaintiff to recover eighty gui- 
neas, claimed by him as. having 
been !'wonofrom the Defendant 
under the following circumstan- 
ces +The parties were at the last 
Newmarket’ meeting, and after 4 
Morning’s, amusement on the turf, 
were with. their friends at the Grey- 
hound Inu, enjoying the pleasures 
of the battle. In the course of the 
evening the Defendant said he had, 
durimg the day, held aicopvereation 
with Lord Kingston upon the sub- 
ject of purchasing cavalry cast 
eon and that his Lordship had 
told him it was a very unprofitable 
speculation, and that he would 
have'no more to do with it. The 
Plaintiff upon hearing this state- 
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ment, said he was sure Lord King- 
ston would not have held a conver- 
sation with him, and denied the 
truth of his tale. The Defendant 
repeated that he was not mistaken, 
for he had positively held the con- 
versation which he had detailed, 
and offered to make any bet upon 
the subject. The Plaintiff imme- 
diately took a 101, note from his 
pocket, and placing it upon the 
table, asked the Defendant what 
he would cover it with. . The De- 
fendant said he would bet him 
eighty guineas to 101, that what he 
had stated was correct, The Plain- 
tiff, however, perceiving that he 
was a little “* flushed with the 
Tuscan grape,” would not then 
bet. On the ensuing morning, 
however, he went into the coffee 
room, where the Defendant was, 
and, addressing him in a jocular 
way, said, ** Why, Ned, you were 
quite valiant last night in offering 
a bet of eighty- guineas to ten that 
you had been conversing with Lord 
Kingston.”” The Defendant imme- 
diately repeated his assertion, and 
said he was ready then to make the 
same bet. The Plaintiff put his 
note again on ‘the tabley and! the 
Defendant, without hesitation, co- 
vered itwitheighty guineas in gold. 
The’ Het! was then committed to 
paper, and mutually signed, and 
the money was placed in the hands 
of af umpire to abide theevent..As 
soon as this: was completed, othe 
Plaintiff said, «You! are canght, 
Ned; for the person yow cohversdd 
with was Lord Kehsington, and hot 
Lord Kingston—I Have! nade en- 
qumes; ancl ascertamed this to: be 
the ofuet?)" Phe company ‘now 
laughed, and declared it was no’ bet. 
The Plaintiff, however, said itwasia 
fate Wager, and he shouldeimsist on 
being paid.» The Defendurit then 
edmitted’ ‘he had “been/too: hasty, 
and proposed first to give's dintier 


to the party present, as a punish 
ment for his folly ; and’ this’ not! 


being agree to, ‘he dpe 
adding 25 guineas to the ‘Plaintiff, 
The Plaintiff insisted ‘upon: having 
the whole sum, and would ‘listen to 
no compromise whatever. ‘The Des 
fendant then desired the umpjre 
not to partt with the stakes, and 
hence the presént’ ‘action’ Wa$ 
brought. These farts having been 
proved, Sir Vicary ‘Gibbs,? a@4 
dressing the Jury, lamented that 
such bets could be made the sub- 
ject of actions at:law, but, asthey 
were permitted, they must be set- 
tled according to law.—Here the 
Defendant, in the pertinacity of ‘his 
own opinion, had thought. preper 
to make a! foolish wager,---There 
was no) fraud, on.,the part of the 
Pinintiff,. because the, epportanity 
of ascertajning the, truth of the fact 
alleged! was alike, afforded. to, both ; 
and. if. the; Defendant;..bad, . not 
thought proper, te benefit by; the 
opportunity, he must take,the con- 
sequence.~-Verdict for the Plain- 
tiff, Damages 80 guineas.-—Costs 
40s, 





Assault, 


PRING 0, PENN. 


‘Euis. was an action for assault 
and battery. The parties are both 
respectable farmers residing mear 
Margate, in. the county.of Kent ; 
aad jt. was proved in evidence, | that 
of the day stated in, the declaration, 
that, the Plaintiff, who.js an elderl 
map, was standing wi his own, field 
by the roadside, and, the .Defen- 
dant, who .is a tall athleti¢k man, 
was, riding along the road, mounted 
on horseback, and for some, cause, 
real or! imagmaty, which, did not 
appears othe. Defendant, . rode up 
against) the Plaintifi,,.and struc 
him -several;tines with .a- large 
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thonged horsewhip, sometimeswith 
the butt-end. He thev ‘rode off 
about sevelity ‘yards, and then re- 
turned. gai and repeated the as- 
sault with the like severity, saying, 
«vou old b , | owe yout some- 
thing, and T will do for you.” He 
rode off again about sixty yards, 
again returned at full gallop, and 
repeated the like violence. 

The Chief Justice said, the point 
here for the jury to consider was, 
whether theré were three distinct 
assaults, or whether they consider- 
ed the second’ and third affairs as 
ouly a coutinuytion’ of, the first. 
The case'to b¢ sure, was an extra~ 
ordinary ‘ove.’ There’ was no de- 
fence offered on the part of the de- 
fendant, nor afly Contradiction to 
the wityess, who swore to what. he 
saw. The case was certainly a des- 
perate one. The jury would there- 
fore Corisider ‘thé mattér, and give 
stich daniiges as they thought ade- 
quate to the mary sustained by 
the plaintifi—The jury found for 
the plaratiff, damayes £50. 





Femme Couverte. 


LEWIS 0. LEE. 

Mr. Serjeant Best moved for a 
rulé'to shew cause, why the pluaiti- 
tiffin this action should not yive se- 
curity for the paymett of costs in 
ease the auction should fuil. 

Plaintiff brings her action in the 
name of ‘Matilda ‘Lewis, whereas 
het ‘real ‘nate is Catherine ; and 
theugh she is a married woman, it 
appeats she lives separate from her 
husbatid, ‘and she is under the pro- 
teetidn'of ‘a man nated Webb: and 
wheh' the “deferiddit tells her ‘he 
owes her nd ‘moiiey, and tliat she 
must fail ‘in her action, and be in- 
volved iii! costs, ‘she 'télls him, “TI 
do not care’) Twill’ harrass you ‘as 





muchas beon; andif I fail in my ac- 
tion, you cannot come on my friend 
Mr. Webb for the costs, nor upon 
me, as [ am a married ' woman,” 
Now the learned Serjeant contended 
that a married woman is in the state 
of an infant, who cay neither sue nor 
be sued; and therefore, if slie bring 
an action and fail, the: defendant 
can have no remedy for his costs. It 
had been ruled over and over again, 
that an infant, who briugs his ac- 
tion, must, before he can proceed, 
give secarity for costs in case of a fai- 
lure of his suit; and so in the case of 
abankrupt,who being uncertificated, 
may bring his action; but if he 
fail, the opposite party cannot reco- 
ver His costs; and therefore it was 
necessary that such plaintiff should 
give security for the costs in failure 
of which the proceedings should be 
staid. 

The Court granted the rule, which 
was afterwards made ‘absolute for 
want of cause shewn. 





HILL &. WILKINSON. 


Tuts was a motion made by Mr, 
Serjeant Best, to set aside the. at- 
tachinent agaiust the sheriff for not 
bringing in the body of the defend- 
ant, against whom a writ had been 
issued, and put into the hands of 
the officer, on account of some bills 
of the defendant, in the hands of 
the plaintiff, not being paid. But 
a‘negociation took place, in which 
it was agreed, that the plaintiff 
would take the acceptances of a per- 
son named Eton, if procured for him 
by the 24th of November, to come 
due on the Ist of January follow- 
ing; aud that for these acceptances 
he would deliver up the bills of de- 
fendant in his hands. \ The defend- 
ant’s attorney procured the accept- 
ances of Eton by the time required, 
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and tendered them to the plaintifi’s 
attorney, but he was not. prepared 
to give: up the. bills on which, the 
action, pending . was’ founded. Se- 
veral, days passed without this ex- 
change .of security taking place, 
and, in. the mean time Eton became 
a bankrupt, and then Hill refuses 
to deliverup the bills of. the defend- 
ant, and proceeds with his action 
to.a judgment, and then he obtains 
an attacliment; against. the sheriff 
for not bringing in. the body. The 
sheriff in this case pleads, that.a ne- 
sociation, was carried on between 
the plaintiff and defendant, of which 
the sheriff has no privity.. It is car- 
ried on, entirely. without his know- 
ledge, Had any intimation been 
given, .that, this negociation, had 
ceased, the sheriff’s, officer. might 
have arrested the party,.and, bronght 
him in, or oblige him to give secue 
rities ; and. therefore, as no such jn- 
timation was given, he ought ,not 
to be. answerable, because;.if, he 
knew of the circumstance, he might 
have proceeded against the party, or 
against the bail of his officer: but 
the time being so long, delayed 
through the plaintiff’s means, the 
opportunity. was, lost to. him; and 
therefore it was extremely hard that 
he should be saddled with the debt. 
The. other, ground, on, which , the 
learned Serjeant applied was, that 
the defendant, . in;this, case, could 
not know atthe tune he procured 
the acceptayces, of , Eton. any thing 
of Eton’s insolvency, which did not 
appen till three weeks afterwards. 
He complied with the conditions re- 
quired by the plaintiff, and he was 
ready to deliver the acceptances re- 
quired hy the plaintiff to be procure 
ed in lieu of the acceptances which 
he was togive up. But the plain- 
titi ’sattorney was not ready to de- 
liver the bills of the defendant in 
lieu of Eton’s at the time required 
#ud stipulated, and therefore he had 


no right now to claim on account of 
the insolvency of Bton, to which he 
did not object. at. the time: of the 
bargain ; ‘but. on the contrary, sti- 
pulated that they should be pro- 
cured for him. He therefore sub- 
mitted, that this attachment ought 
not to. stand under such crCum- 
stances, 

The Chief Justices-The Court 
think it. hard on the, defendant 
when he ,had complied ;with the 
terms imposed.on, aud the plaintf 
was not ready to deliver up the bills 
on, his part: of the bargain, that he 
should be answerable; but. with 
respect to, the attachment the Conrt 
will not, now, deliver duy opinion. 


Hertford. Assizes, Marely 8, 
William, Cook, wasy indicted, for 
st caling Bank notes, and; the secu 
rities of the Hertford bank, to the 
amount of £5348, the property, of 
John, Cathrew and George Christie; 
the proprietors. of the, Hertford 
bank. The prosecutors, as bankers 
at Hertford, had connection in bu- 
siness with Messrs. Ramsbottoms 
and Co. bankers, in Lombard-street, 
and they were in the habit of re- 
mitting, their notes en ‘Thursday 
aud Frnday. In order to do this 
they had a small iron chest. made, 
with a, lock of intricate construe- 
tion. This iron. box was fitted to a 
place within the front seat of. the 
Hertford coach, and. screwed to the 
hottom, and in erder to; remove it, 
it was first mecessary to open the 
box, as the serew. beads were within 
side. They bad one, key. to, the 
box, and Ikamsbottoms another, so 
that when they made. their, remit~ 
tances, the box was screwed to the 
coach, the securities, juclosed and 
locked up, and on the arrival of the 
coachin Loudon, a clerk, from the 
house of Ramsbottoms and Co, at. 
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tended with the key, and opened 
the box. On Monday, the 15th of 
May last, the bankers’ clerk at 
Hertford put m a remittance of up- 
wards of £5000, and carefully fas- 
tened the chest. On the arrival of 
the coach in town, a clerk, as usual, 
from Ramsbottoms’ house, attend- 
ed with their key, and opening the 
box he found it quite empty. 

Denham, the landlord of the Bell, 
and Harrison, the waiter, deposed, 
that a person, whom they believed 
to be the prisoner, came to the Bell 
the evening before the robbery. The 
waiter, seeing him in the passage 
with asmall leather portmanteau in 
his hand, and a great coat on_ his 
arm, asked him if he was a travel- 
ler? He said.** No; he wanted a 

rivate room.”” He was according- 
y shewn one; he remained there 
that night, and the next morning 
he went away by the coach. Two 
places had been previously taken in 
the name of Thompson: a place 
was also taken by a Mrs. Franklin, 
who lived at the Blue Coat Hospi- 
tal at the bottom of the town; and 
a fourth man, a stranger, went with 
them. The waiter and ostler was 
them get into the coach, when it 
drove away to take up Mrs, Frank- 
lin on the road. 

W. Thompson, who keeps a shop 
near the Bull, saw the prisoner, on 
the morning of the: 15th of May, 
walking near the Bell, petition fu 
waiting for the coach; he saw also 


Henshall, the Bank Clerk, go into 


the coach, and from his motions he 
supposed he was packing something 
in the coach seat. As soon as Hen- 
shall got out the-prisoner got in, 
and the prisoner seemed to be pack- 
ing something in the same seat. 
Two other men also got in, and the 
coach drove away, The distance 
where Mrs. Franklin lives is not 
above two minutes drive. 

Mary Franklin stated, that she 
went to London by the coach on the 
15th of May; when she was taken 
up there were three men in the 
coach—the prisoner was one of 
them—they seemed strangers tv 
each other.by their manner ; two of 
them got out at Tottenham Mills, 
and the other went a little farther; 
she never left her seat until the 
coach arrived in Holborn. 

Not one of the notes were traced 
into the possession of the prisoner. 

Mr. Baron Wood told the jury, 
that this case was one entirely of 
circumstantial evidence. None of 
the notes were traced, and therefore 
there was not that which would be 
strong confirmation. But if, upon 
considering all the circumstances as 
proved, they were of opinion that 
they amounted to satisfactory proof, 
they would find the prisoner guilty. 
He then detailed the ahove circum- 
stances as proved, upon which the 
Jury found the prisoner Guilty. 

The learned judge immediately 
sentenced him to be transported for 
the term of seven years. 
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_JIOUSE.OR LORDS. 
Monday, Feb, 20. 
Genoa. ° 

THE Margiis ‘of Buckingham, after 
spetking-imstrong. terms ofsréprobation of 
the conduct. of. ministers respecting; the 
Genoese—first promising them their an- 
cient constitution, then giving. them over 
to Hie king ‘6f Sardin'a, moved an address 
to the , Prince. Regent for copies of two 
provlamationsg ee issued byo Lord -W. 
Bentinck :on the 26th,of April, 1814;and 
the other by General Dalrymple onthe 
th of December, 1814, with such ex- 
tracts of their instructions-as Were compa- 
tible, withthe public service. 

The Ear] of Liverpool conceived an px« 
planation improper under the presentycir - 
cumstances. He should therefore move 
the\proviotis question~-which was carried, 
37 1a 43. 

_ Fuesday,. Feb. 21. 

The Earl of Darnley moved for several 
pafiérs: connected’ with the navy, which, 
afier afew words from ‘Lord Melville, 
defending the conductof the Admiraity, 
were ordered. 

Lord Grenville moved for, papers .r¢lat- 
ing’ tothe employment of f.reign troops 
ib British pay ow the continént, which were 
ortlered, i 

Monday,, Feh, 277. 

The indemnity “bill, and.civil list .ac- 
courts’ Bil} ‘were read ‘a sécond time y and 
two private billsewere ‘ie > up from the 
commons,—Adjourned, 


Corn. 

Marquis Camden presented a petition 
from the owners and occupiers of land in 
the county of Kent, in favour of the pro- 
posed corn regulations. 

Lord Darniey, in allusion to the man- 
ner in which the petition was signed, 
made a few observatious on what he was 
pleased to call the rabble of Maidstone.— 
His lordship also alluded, in severe terms, 
to a speech recently delivered by the Lord 
Mayor. 


Vou. II. March, 1815. 


Earl Stanhope said, he was not ‘at the 
meeting where the Lord Mayorwas: stated 
to have made use! of. the! observationé in 
question, and. therefore he could) sot, af 
his-own knowledge gay whether they,bad 
beén' madé by his Tordstiip or hol but 
thié atc Jeast he iwould! andeHaké 'tosay, 
that they were the observal ieus of a sen 
sible man, {t was begomiog, and mecens 
sary {0 speak strongly agdinst a measine 
the éffect ‘of whi¢b, whafeyer night be, the 
ip’ention,) ttinst “Be; to | a ‘certaifi * ex- 
Lebetp stagnethe! poormmhour thé ndblé 
Earl hag.caileds*.thevabble2% sl 195 

The petition was ordered. to die.on the, 
table my : si iaite of 

Brida yj! Ma¥el3..°° 9% 2* 

Petitions against «theCorm Bilb © 

Earl, Staphope....presenttd) ,.petations 
against any alteration;im the cure. Jaws, 
frdin' ite paris of Chiist-chyrch, Spital- 
fields (signed-by 2000 perséns}$?t he Ward 
of Bishopsgate,«avd! the prednnst fH! 
Catherine’s in the ‘Lowerc,bhentlets, whie 
were ordered to lie an the table. 4.09% 

Lérd' Grenville presented -. petition 
from the ‘parish of St. Like, Old-street, 
which: had been signed’ by ' 9000 ‘persons 
in sthe course ‘bf; twelve or eighteew honrs- 
His lordship took the opportunity of ob- 
serving upon the vital importangeyof the 
sulfjeét; and he intrested atid. implored 
those who fiad | brought forward’ atid sup- 
ported the measure now ‘before the Tegis~ 
lature not to precipitateiit. It, had; neen 
said, he understood, that there mere great 
doebts ‘as to the state of public, Opmion 
uzion this topid, but ef“he was not grossly 
misinformed, the public feeli:g was never 
more decided than upon this question. 
Let not, thetefure, an impression go out of 
doors that the legislature were determined 
to hurry through the measure, in order to 
prevent the petitions of the people against 
it from being received, for that might be 
productive of the most mischievous con- 
sequences. His lordship professed him- 
self decidedly adverse to the bill. , 

The report of the Scotch trial by jury 
bill wasag reed to, 
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Monday, March 6th. 

Earl Stanhope presemed petitions 
egainst any alteration in the corn laws 
from the parishes of St. Matihew, Bethnal 
Greer (signed by 10.000 persons), White- 
chapel (similarly signed), and other places, 
which were ordered to sie on the table. His 
Lordship observed, that he trusted upon 
this subject attention would be paid to the 
opinions of the people. 

The Earl of Derby presented a petition 
tothe same effect, numerously and re- 
spectably. signed. 

Lord Greuville presented petitions 
against any altcration in the corn laws 
from Manchester and Salford (signed by 
upwards of 50,(00 persous, including 
merchants, manufacturers, &c.); the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, (signed 
in two days by 18,800 persons), Christ- 
church, Surrey, Deptford, Rochester, and 
other places, 

The Duke of Sussex presented a petition 
to the same effect from Hammersmith. 

A petition from Kingston (Surrey) 
against any alteration in the corn laws, 
was presented by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
aud ordered tolie on the table. 

Tuesday, March 7th. 

The Duke of Gloucester presented a 
petition from the parishes of St. Dunstun’s 
Stepney, against any alteration in the 
corn laws. 

Earl Stanhope presented a petition to 
the same effect from the parish of St. 
George, Middiesex, signed by 3000 per- 
sons. 

Lord Grenville presented petitions to 
the same effect from the liberty of the 
Rolls, and the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
Middlesex, and from Suuthampton, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Tewkesbury and Whit- 
by. All these petitions were laid on the 
table. 





Wednesdsy, March 8th. 

Lord Montfort brought up a_ petition 
feom Portsoken Ward, signed by 950 per- 
sons, against the corn bill. 

Lord Stanhope brought up petitions 
against the bill from the liberty of Saffron- 
hill, from Corsham, and one from Bristol, 
signed by upwards of 4,000 names. 





Thursday, March 9th. 

Lord Grenville present-d several pe- 
titions against the corn bill from the fol- 
lowing places :—-from the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Livery of London; from 
Oxford; from Glasgow; from the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the town of 





Paisley, from varivus parishes In ihe vicimity 

of Glasgow ; and fro.n thetown of Stokely, 

inthe North Riding of the county of York. 
Friday, March ‘0th. 

A great number of petitions against any 
alteration in the corn laws were presented 
by Lords Grenville and Stanhope, which 
were received, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Lord Grey, adverting to the expected 
discussion on the corn bill, gave notice, 
that he should move, on Monday, to post. 
pone the consideration of the measure, in 
order to obtain more information on the 
subject.—The Lords were summoned fur 
that day. 





Monday, March 13th. 

A vast number of petitions were pre- 
sented against any alteration in the con 
laws . one from the city of London, signed 
by upwards of 80,000 persons, by the Duke 
of Sussex, who observed the petitions were 
such as to require the most calm and deli- 
berate consideration of the subject. 


Further inquiry into the subject of the 
Jorn Laws. 

Ear! Grey then rose, and in a most lu- 
minous speech, strongly urged the pro- 
priety of delay, with a view to ubtain more 
information on this very interesting sub- 
ject. His Lordship, after adducing a 
variety of able arguments, concluded by 
moving—** that further inquiry should be 
made into matters relative to grain, and 
the laws on the subject.” 

The Noble Li rd’s motion was supported 
by Lords Derby, Spencer, and Grenville ; 
and opposed by Lords Sidmouth, Liver- 
pool, &e.; after which the House divided— 
For the motion, 18; Against it, 194— 
Majority, i06, 





Tuesday, March 14th. 

Petitions were presented against any 
alterations in the corn laws, from Stoke 
Newington, Clapham, New Ross, and the 
county of Limerick, praying for protection 
against the foreign importation of grain, 
which, together with petitions presented 
by the Duke of York, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Bath and Farl 
Spencer, were ordered to lie on the table. 

The Bank restriction was read a second 
time. 


Wednesday, March 15th. 
Corn Bili—Second Reading. 
The Earl of Liverpovi, in rising 10 pro- 
pose the second reading of this bill, which 
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propused to iegislate on a subject su deli- 
cate in its nature, and so deeply inter- 
esting and important to all Classes of the 
community, was desirous of having it 
understood, that the opinion which he had 
formed respecting it, was not one hastily 
taken up, but the result of long, anxious, 
and uubiassed consideration. He had been 
for the last three years revolving the sub- 
ject in his mind, and looking at it in every 
possible light, and inall its bearings and 
consequences ; he had, with all the inten- 
tion io his power, read all the evidence 
which bad been given on the question, and 
all the publications which had been given 
to the world, many of them of great value, 
op both sides, and he had doue so cer- 
tainly without any particular bias on bis 
mind, either one way or the other. There 
were subjects on which perhaps any mind 
must be under some degree of bias, in 
favour of one view of the subject rather 
than another, but if there ever was a ques- 
tion on which his mind was totally destitute 
of all prejudice, completely free from any 
undue bias towards one particular view of 
it rather than another, this was that ques- 
tion. He begged pardon of the House for 
thus taking up its time on a point which 
might be considered as personal to him- 
self (hear, hear!) but such was the state 
of his mind with respect to the question 
now uuder their Lordships’ consideration. 
His Lordship, then, at considerable length, 
argued in favour of the measure; and 
concluded by moving, ‘that the bill be 
gow read a second time.’’ 

Lord Carlisle, in a short speech, opposed 
the second reading of the Will. He enter- 
tained considerable doubts as to its expe- 
diency, and questioned whether it was 
solicited by the greater part of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

Lord Fortescue thought that the second 
teading ought tobe delayed. The great 
number of petitions that had been pre- 
sented, the respectful terms in which they 
had been couched, and the peaceable and 
exemplary manner ia which the petitioners 
awaited the result, determined his mind on 
the subject. 

Lord Grenville rose to state bis opinion 
on this question—of the highest national 
importance as relating to an arlicle of the 
first necessity —a question respecting which 
80 consideration--no feeling--no intemper- 
ance either of one party or of anuiher 
Should prevent him from discharging bis 
duty, aahe had fo doubt the Noble Earl 
who had moved the second reading of the 
dill conceived that he had discharged his. 

owned {hat the first moment he heard 


that such a measure as that before their 
Lordships was in contemplation, he had 
formed a decided opinion that if the project 
were carried into effect, it would be pro- 
ductive of infinite mischief to the commu- 
nity at large. At that time he conceived 
that it originated with a very few indiyi-~ 
duals; but when he discovered that it 
was not founded on the iosulated opinion of 
a few individuals (however respectable in 
character,) but that it had been adopted 
by his Majesty’s government, and was to 
receive the support of all their influence, 
he felt the seriousness of the gccasjon, he 
felt that the interval which would elapse 
before the measure would come under the 
consideration of their Lordships would be 
tvo short, even with al] that previous knowe 
ledge of which an attentive examination of 
it at former periods had possessed bim, 
to admit him even satisfactorily to review 
that previous knowledge, and the grounds 
of that original opinion, in a way commen- 
surate to the importance of the subject, 
much less to acquire all that additional 
information which recent circumstances 
had rendered so indispensably necessary 
to a wise and deliberate decision upon it. 
But while he thus lamented the unbecom- 
ing precipitation which had been mani- 
fested on this occasion, he begged that 
that regret might not be atiribuied to any 
new doubts which bad arisen in his owa 
miud, or which bad been produced by 
any thing which he had seen or heard in 
that house or elsewhere, or by the mass of 
enlightened diseussion which had been in 
various ways submitted to the public on 
the subject. On the contrary, his origi- 
nal opinion had been strengthened by’ all 
that he bad thus seen and beard, and most 
of all by that which had just fallen from 
the Noble Earl on the opposite bench. 
It was a lamentable fact, that numbers of 
the bigher order of our gentry had already 
felt it advisable to seek in other countrics 
those conveniences, which, fromour pecu- 
Jiar circumstances, their means could not 
reach at home, If the bill passed, there 
was no labourer who had a family of three 
children, who would not be obliged to apply 
for parochial relief; tbe manufacturer 
would be reduced to this resource, which 
was at present but too generally resorted 
to by the agriculturist; and even the drt 
ficer, if ihe reward of his tui! did not in- 
crease in the same proportion as the price 
of bread, would be reduced to the same 
painful resouree—(Heay, hear, hear !) 

The Earls of Lauderdale and Selkirk 
followed; each of whom argued ia favour 


of the motion. 
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The Huuse then divided on the questiva 
for the second reading, 
Contents, 92—Proxies, 52—144 
Non Contents, 15—Pvoxies, 2— 17 
Majority, 
The bill was then ordered to be committed 
on Friday vext, and the House adjourned 
at two o’clock. 


ot 
“i 


—--! 


Friday, March 17th. 

A great number of petitions were pre- 
sented against the cora bill, Among 
others, Lord Grenville presented a petition 
from Westminster, signed by 34,000 
persons. 

‘Lhe corn bill went through @ committee, 
and was ordered to be read a third time 
on Monday the 20th. Previous to the house 
going into the committee, Lord Grenville 
submitted 2 motion founded on the peti« 
tion from the city of London, praying to 
be heard by their comnsel, at the bar of 
the ‘house, against the carn bill, but the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 48 ; 
the numbers, on the division, being, Con- 
tents, 12—Non-contents, 59. In the 
committee, Lord Grey proposed 72s. as 
the protecting price; but this was nega- 
tived without a division.—A clause, sul- 
mitted by Lord Grenville, for the impor- 
tation of foreign corn, if the quariern loaf 
should exeeed 12d. in London, was 
equally unsuccessful.—Adjourned. 
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Tuesday, Feb. 2\st. 
Genoa. 

Mr. Lambton, after descanting on the 
disgrace of our conduct relative to the 
Genoese, moved for copies of several 
proclamations issued by the British com- 
manders. His object in moving for these 
papers, was to shew that government had 
not merely guaranteed that unfortunate 
people from the French, but from all the 
world beside. 

Colonel Wood deprecated the agitation 
of the question at the present moment, 
He put it tothe Hon. Gentleman and to 
the House, if it was possible to look at 
Genoa as an isolated measure and un- 
connected with the proceedings at Vienna, 
which had for their object the pacification 
of the world, When they looked at this 
Congress they must not expect too much— 
(laugh)—He understood the meaning of 
this laugh, but he would repeat the ob- 
servation. The pacification of the world 
was beyond the reach of all human 
agency. Every man must be fully aware 





of the jarring and bustile interests of the 
different powers at the Congress. He 
trusted, however, that the result of the 
Congress would be a temporary repose to 
Earope from tyranny and bloodshed— 
and more than that could not be ex. 
pected from it. He should move that 
the House proceed to the other orders of 
the day. 

This motion was however withdrawn, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved the previous question. 

Sir James Mackintosh supported the 
original motion. He said that the treat- 
ment of the Genoese people was one of 
the blackest and most flagrant acts of 
faithlessness which had ever been recorded 
in the civilized world; and he now 
called upon his Majesty’s ministers to 
state whether they had participated in so 
foul a crime—a crime which was regarded 
by every independent mind throughout 
Europe with horror and detestation. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole opposed the motion. 
The first mument that it is in our power, 
gentlemen may rest assured that we shall 
submit our whole case tothe public. Is 
it fair thento say that we are shrinking 
from inquiry ; is it manly or parliamen- 
tary to meke such an assertion when we 
are restrained unly by an anxiety not to 
do injury? We do not dread investiga- 
tion, on the contrary we invite it atthe 
fit season; we wish for no protection 
from the House ; we, his Maiesty’s mi- 
nisters, desire only justice, and demand 
not to be condemned without an atom of 
proof against us—(hear, hear, hear !) The 
Right Honourable Gentleman went on to 
notice further the inconvement time at 
which this motion was introduced, at the 
very moment when his Noble Frieud was 
on his road from Vienna. Ministers 
were not refusing’ inquiry, they only re- 
quested a few days delay, that gentlemen 
on the other side of the House would 
exercise a little of that virtue towards 
ministers that ministers had lately been 
compelled to exercise so ecoustantly to- 
wards them. 

Mr. Whitbread said, if on any future 
day, the Noble Viscount should refusea 
reqnest to produce papers, the House 
would not fail to recollect that.the ques- 
tion might easily be decided, for the mas 
ter uf the Mint, that high and responsible 
minister of the crown, had declared that 
they should all be forthcoming—(hear, 
hear, hear !) Still, “* Wait for the arrival 
of Lord Castlereagh, and then you will 
have the developement of the whole,’’ was 
the cry; but, jugging of Hercules by 
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the fout, what a whole would soon be dis- 
played! —With regard to Genoa, the con- 
duct of ministers appeared to have been a 
combination of folly and profligacy, for 
which they might at some future period be 
called toa severe account. 

Mr. Horner would boldly affirm, that 
what had been done was contrary to the 
honour and dignity of the nation, and he 
cared not by what negociations, or by 
what motives of policy that act was pre- 
ceded.—The apparent breach of faith, the 
apparent violation of national honour, the 
apparent cruelty and perfidy of the deed, 
might be explained ; but he wassure it 
never could be explai:ed without the 
abandonment of all that constituted the 
moral greatness and political dignity of a 
nation—( Hear, heur.) 

A division then took place. 

For the previous question 115—~against 
it 66—majority 49.— Adjourned. 





Wednesday, February 22d. 
Corn Laws. 

A short discussion took place on the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair; which was 
opposed by Mr. Gore Langton—but on a 
dwision there appeared— 

For the Speaker’s leaving the chair 197 
~against it 6—Majority 191. 

The House being then in committee— 

Mr. Robinson proposed first to pass the 
thee resolutions, to which there was no 
objection. 

This was done, after which 

Mr. Baring rose, and contended that 
importation never did harm to any coun- 
try. On the policy of restricting impor- 
lation, he was quite sure that no country 
thich ever weighed with any attentiou 
‘sown interests, and the principles on 
Vhich its wealth and prosperity depended, 
uch less this country, ever yet acted on 
‘iews so preposterous and absurd (Hear, 
hear.) It was hardly necessary, at this timé 
day, to state that some countries were 
Peculiarly suited to the growth of cern, 
vihers tothe encouragement of fisheries, 
rof mines. Suppose, for instance, that 
Norway, or Malta, or Holland were to 
take it into their heeds to be no longer 
dependent on foreign supplies, and to 
tesolve gravely rather to scratch their 
tocks than eat bread grown in other coun- 
‘ties, what must be the consequence to 
their population? (hear, hear.) It was 
‘we that Malta might procure some of 
the suil of Egypt, and thus by means of 
*ew superficies might produce grain to 
‘certain extent ; but the immediate ope- 
“ion of such a policy must be, not to 





increase food to the level of the population, 
but to reduce the population to the quan- 
tity of the food, (hear, hear.) Like the 
bed of Procrustes, it was not enlarging the 
bed to the size of the man, but shortening 
the man tothe limits of the bed. Sup. 
pose Scotland were to guide herself by 
these maxims, and instead of her usual 
sagacity, give up herself to this kind of 
folly, what figure would she make in her 
capacity as a member of this commercial 
empire? There wasone gentleman, Mr. 
Bennet, of Wiltshire, undoubtedly a re- 
spectable individual, whose evidence 
before the committee it might be useful 
to advertto. This person stated, that he 
must now cease to hand-hoe his wheat, 
and must at the present prices grow it in 
the common style, Here, then, was the 
point: hand hoes, and probably hand 
rakes, and heveafier watering pots, might 
be introduced, and every wheat field 
might become 9 garden. (a laugh.) An 
Hon. Member, on a former night, gave a 
lamentable picture of a farmer, who, hav- 
ing beew accustomed to place soot on his 
lands, was now no longer able to make 
use of it, im consequence of the low price 
of corn. What, he would ask, was likely 
to become of this soot? The same num- 
ber of chimneys, would, no doubt, con- 
tinueto be swept; aud the whole effect of 
the alteration in the price of corn would 
be, that the chimney-sweep would be 
obliged to take less: for his soot than he 
formerly did. Oil-cake, on the same 
principle, must fall in price. For certainly 
those who expressed the oil, would not 
like to throw the substance away, if they 
could get any thing for it; and if they 
could not procure one price for it, they 
would be obliged to sell it at another. In 
the evidence he observed, that one of the 
persons examined stated, that formerly, 

when heeau e to town, he could procure a 

load of dung for a shilling or two; but 
now he was obliged to pay as many 

guineas.—Surely the quantity of manure 

in town could not be increased by keeping 

up the price of grain: on the contrary, 

the more horses men were enabled to 

keep, by the facility of supplying them 

with provender, the greater quantity of 

mauure weuld be provided. And, it was 

impossible for gentlemen not to see, that 

the price of manure, in general (perhaps 

he might except lime) must bear an exact 
proportion to the means which the farmer 

possessed for purchasing it. Manure, under 

all circumstances, would still continue to 

be produced. He had ajready shewn that 

the general expences, which he had enu- 
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merated, must be directed by the price 
which the farmer obtained—and_ that the 
price of labour must be affected in the 
game way, he thought it was very easy to 
prove, He would first try the point as to 
the permanency of the proposed measure ; 
and if he should succeed in inducing the 
committee to prefer a bill of temporary 
operations, heshould have no difficulty in 
preferring a protecting price of 16s. to one 
of 72s, The Hon. Member concluded a 
long and argumentative speech, by moving 
the insertion ofthe words ‘ for a time to 
be limited,” in the body of the resolution. 

Mr. Rose said that the estimate of al- 
most all the surveyors had been made on 
the supposition of existing prices and 
rates. It appeared, therefore, to him, 
that it was quite inconsistent with the 
evidence to say now that 80 shillings was 
the proper remunerating price. It ap- 
peared to him, that judging from all the 
evidence, the fair protecting price would 
be between 72 aud 76 shillings, and he 
should therefore consider 74 as about that 
price. The country should recollect that 
we were not now making any alterations 
in the old system of the corn laws, but it 
was merely following up the principle of 
those laws which had been long establish- 
ed, His opposition had been founded on 
the want of information that the House 
was possessed of last year. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared his decided opi- 
nion to be, that the resolutions proposed 
to the House by the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man opposite were such as deserved its 
support. He knew not whether this doc- 
trine was popular or wnpopular ovt of 
doors ; but if unpopular, he should the 
more feel it his duty to deliver his opinion, 
ashe felt it would be taking an unworthy 
advantage of ministers whom he usually 
opposed, unless he declared his cuncur- 
rence with them in this instance—(Hcar.) 

Mr. Whitbread, after stating that the 
price of beer had that day fal!en, observed 
that his Hon. Friend (Mr. Baring) had 
said. that it was a combinatiun to raise the 
rents of the country ; and another mem- 
ber (Mr. Marryatt) had stated the im- 
mense rise of rent that had taken place on 
# property of his, as a sort of challenge to 

“landholders; but they in their turn had 
a right to ask what had been the profits of 
his commerce. The rise of rents had not 
been an. iniquity. It was a fair increase, 
resulting paitly from the depreviation of 
money aud the rise of prices. It uasa 


popular thing to say to the landlords, 
down with your rents; buat he would as- 
sert they.ought not to come down, 


How 





much of the capital of landlords had been 
expended on inclosures, on roads, on 
draining? Ail the bogs between this and 
his county had been drained since the 
time that General Oglethorpe shot snipes 
in Berkeley-square. The farmer in what 
were Called the good old times, often slaved 
on his land; but an increase of rent had 
in many instances stimulated bis exer- 
tions, and in a few years he had found 
himself with much more money in his 
pocket thaa befure.—The discussion was 
then adjourned. 





Thursday, Feb. 23d. 

Sir William Curtis presented a petition 
from Colchester, signed by 5,000 persons, 
including 500 farmers, praying that n0 
alteration be made iuthe corn laws, 

Mr. Burrell moved the order of the 
day for the house resolving itself into a 
committee of the whole house, to consider 
further of the resolutions respecting the 
corn laws. 

Mr. Calcraft took a practical view of the 
question, and was of opinion, that neither 
the legislature, nor the government, had a 
right to interfere with the trade of any 
particular class of men further than such 
interference might contribute to the bene- 
fit of the community. If he could bring 
his mind to believe, that this was the case 
in the present instance, he should think 
that the committee were warranted in 
interfering even to the extent proposed by 
the resolutions. Last session he had the 
good fortune to oppose the measures on 
this subject, and he had received the 
thanks of the farmers and others in his 
neighbourhood for his vote. 

Sir N. Colthurst said it had been indas- 
triously spread abroad that this measure 
would increase the price of bread. If be 
thought so, no man would be more ready 
to vote against it than himself. In saying 
this he trusted he should. be believed, 
when it was recollected that he was the 
representative of a populous and ca 
mercial city. He trusted the house 
would, on this occasion, give, by its firm- 
ness, a proof to ali the world, that it #4 
dete:mined tu afford protection w agrival- 
ture. 

Mr. Horner wished to make some obser 
vations on what were likely to be tbe 
effects of this proposed regulation om the 
manufacture and agriculture of the coun 
try, as well as on the whole of its financial 
eoncerns. It would unquestionably & 
hance the price of manufacturing lsbous 
in the long run. Was this desirable, com 
sidering the competition our 
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necessarily méet in the foreign market? 
True, we had the advantages of large 
capital and mavufacturing skill: but 
these were not necessari!y domiciled here. 
—Let us not, he would implore the house, 
give them wings to fly to other countries. 
let us wot add to the tempiatiens which 
already existed to doso. Was it good 
policy to muliply taxes on the manufac- 
turer, and at (he same moment to raise 
the price of his bread? It could nut be 
denied, that it must raige ‘the expeuditure 
of government, for the prices of the neces- 
saries of life formed the principal article of 
that expenditure. The answer to this 
was, how, unless you kept up your rents, 
were youto pay the dividends on your 
national debi? He admitted that the 
dificalty was great. It was too true, that 
wehad contracted large debts in a depre- 
ciated currency, which, if the regular 
standard were resiored, we should have to 
pay ina hicher cnrrency: but was the 
house prepared to declare, that this arti- 
ficial state of uur currency shall be kept 
up, Which operated as a continued fraud 
onthe older class uf our creditors ? There 
was actually no stundard on our currency 
Inexistence ; and yet when we knew not 
what prices were, we were called upon to 
merease the prices of grain, so as to render 
our currency still more artificial. The 
man who could look at such complicated 
mischief without dismay, must have stron- 
get nerves than he had. On all these 
grounds, he thought ‘hat nothing should 
be done; that matters should be left 
alone: butif this could not be, he should 
Yole for the minor price as the lesser evil. 
‘The origina! question being then put, 
SirM. W. Ridley rose and moved as an 
amendment the insertion of the words 
“16 shillings” instead of * 80 shillings.” 
A long conversation then ensued on the 
subject of the averages, in which it was 
allowed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Robinson, 
that the greatest difficullies existed, and 
that it was almost impossible to find their 
way out of them. 
At length Mr. Baring moved, that the 
chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again; on which the gallery was 
Cleared, but no division took place.— 
Strangers were uot again admitted, but we 
understood, after being exciuded near an 
hour, that the question of adjournment 
Was disposed of without a division, and 

debate continued on a new question, 
moved by Sir M. W. Ridley, that instead 
—. the price of 16s. should be insert- 

3 Mthe course of which Ms. Basing 





moved another amen/ment, that it shoald 
be fixed at 72s. A division then took 


place— 
For the price of 80s. 269 
For that of 72s. 65 


Majority —144 
The resolutions were then agreed to. 
Monday, Feb. 27th. 

Mr. F. Lewis moved for various papers 
respecting the average prices of corn. 

Sir James Shaw thought facts always 
better than theories ; and he should state 
facts to the House. For ten years, 1804 
to 1813 inclusive, the average price of 
wheat in London was 88:3. 8d,; of flour 
81s. 52d.; and of the quartern loaf 1s. 24d. 
At this rate the inhabitants of London, for 
so long a time, paid for bread.—This fact 
he derived from the best information he 
could procure respecting the corn trade. 
He also Jearned from those acquainted 
with the subject, that if the average price 
of Eagland came to 80s, fine wheat in 
London, to be made iuto bread, woald be 
at 95s. 

Mr. Marryat said, it was well ascer- 
tained that if the average price of wheat 
were at 63s. the quartern loaf would be at 
1134.; and if the price were 80s. the same 
luaf would be Js. 31, He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would suspend their judg- 
ment till such time as they could recon- 
cile aad fix the averages with a view to the 
general beuefit of the public, 

The papers were then granted. 





Report on the Corn Laws, 

Mr. Brogden brought up the report of 
the committee on the resolutions relative 
to the corn laws. 

Mr. Barclay said it was with consider- 
able reluctance he stood up to oppose a 
string of resolutions which had been sanc- 
tioned by so large a majority. From the 
short time be had sat in the House, it 
might perhaps be deemed presumptaous 
in him (o differ so directly in opinion from 
so many gentlemen of much longer par- 
liamentary experience than he had to 
boast; but he feit himself imperiously 
called on by what he deemed his duty, to 
enter his serious protest against these re+ 
solutions, and the principle on which they 
were founded. If he understood that 
principle right, the landholders now came 
forward and claimed from the House and 
the country a compensation for the capital 
which they had invested in the improve. 
ment of their own estates. Surely by the 
same rule the manufacturers had an equat 
right te come to the house, and ask a com~ 
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pensation forthe, capita! they had. ex- 
pended in, enlarging. their several mapu- 
factories, im obtaining new machinery, and 
in the purchase of raw materials, which 
during. many, years of the Jate war had 
Jain, by them a amere, drug, and a dead 
weight. The. manufacturer, howeyer, 
took no such step 5 he wag conient to take 
his chance.in both the home and foreign 
market, and to depend on the goodness 
and superiority..of, his manufactures to 
fetch him such a price as might.remu- 
werate him both for the capital he had 
laid.out, andthe labour he had bestowed. 
He was content that the wares be dealt in 
should go faitly to market, and there find 
their own level against every sort of eom- 
petition, . The. landholders, on. the con- 
trary, 00t satisfied. with the high prices of 
cor during. 4Q@ many. years of war, which 
had.in all.insiances doubled their rents, 
and.im many had trebledthem, come to 
the bouse and, require at its bands a com- 
pensation for that. capital, which had al- 
ready procured them so many advantages, 
in the continual adyance of their rents 
during.so, long a. period of time,—during 
all whigh the middling and labouring 
classes.of the community had been strug- 
gling.with difficulties, and patiently and 
loyally ,suffering. privations from which 
they could expect no deliverance if these 
resolutions were Carried into effect,—pri- 
vations which .they had all along been 
promised they. would be relieved from 
when.providence should send them we 
blessings of peace. Tbose blessings, so 
long looked for, and so much desired, had 
been granted, by our being now at peace 
with al] the world ; and yet if these reso- 
Jutions were carried into effect, the manu- 
facturers and the Jabouring classes must 
greatly suffer, because the high price, of 
corn. must increase the price of jabour, 
and that.could not be done without en- 
dangering the manufacturer’s competition 
in all foreign markets. He was decidedly 
of opinion, that no body of men, however 
respectable, onght to expect a compensa- 
tion for the capital they expended for 
thei: own benefit, or for. the taxes. they 
paid in common with. other bodies of men 
according to thei: several circumstances 
in life-—He must, therefore, oace more 
protest against the resolutions, and Ubject 
to the report being brought up. 

Mr. Grattan was strongly io favour of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Phillips observed that a great deal 
had been said about this country being 
dependent upon France for subsistence’; 
bat he believed that the fact was, that the 





importation from Frauce was little or 
nothing. If importation, however, were 
to take place, we should consider in what 
manner it was to be paid for. Commerce 
was nothing bat an exchange of equiva- 
lents ; and if we were an importing country 
in some respects, we must necessarily be 
an exporting country in othere. It was 
impossible that we could make laige ex- 
ports of manufactures, without producing 
a great addition to our national wealth, 
which was, in fact, the best security to the 
landholders for their estates preserving 
their value. 

Mr. Baring thought that whoever sup- 
posed the present question was one from 
which popularity might be gathered would 
find it very short lived, even if it should 
be attained? Every gentleman had dis- 
claimed all insinuation about motives, 
and yet motives had been pretty liberally 
imputed on both sides. The manufac- 
turers had been pretty roughly handled; 
they had been treated as the scum of the 
earth—(Cries of no, no); but no reasoning 
had. been offered to couvince him that 
eighty shillings was the fit and necessary 
sum. How this point had been over- 
looked, he could only account for by sup- 
posing that the measure itself was utterly 
indefensible ; and that as it could not be 
carried by force of argument, it must be 
carried by clamour.and nombers. (Re- 
newed cries ef nu, no.) If measures of the 
kind. of that now before them were to be 
resorted.to, and artificial means adopted 
to keep up prices, it would be vain to 
expect to see our money ¢irculation return 
to its natural state, and they must. make 
up their minds to bank notes and bank 
tokens for the future. 

Sir F, Fieod said, he did not, expect to 
have heard it stated, asit was by.an Hon. 
Member, that nv. arguments. had been 
used in favour of bringing up the report. 
The most powerful of «il arguments. was, 
the majority of 209 to 65 in favour of the 
resolutions. 

The question was Joudly called, and 
the House divided on the question, * that 
the report be brought up.” . The .wumbers 
were :— 

For the question. . «+.+.+295 
Against it...+ sos seer 38 
Majority... «.+++-7197 


Tuesday, Feb. 28th. 

Militia, ; 

Sir Samuel Romilly, after a most ral 
nous speech in which he contended tha 
the militia bad been. illegally kept embo 
died, moved the following resolution :— 
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* That nine months uaving now elapsed 
since the signing of the definitive treaty 
of peace wih France, and having been, 
during that time, at peace with the rest 
of Europe, and no apprehension now ex- 
isting of invasion Or insurrection, it was 
contrary to the spirit of the 42d of the 
king, that the militia should now remain 
embodied.’’ 

Mr. B. Bathurst and the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals opposed the motion, 
which was lost on a discussion, 76 to 179. 


Corn Bill. 

The report on the corn bill was brought 
up, and read a first and second time. 

The resolutions were then proposed in 
order, and that which fixed the protecting 
price at 80s. being read, 

Mr. Caleraft moved an amendment, 
reducing it to 72s, 

Mr. Huskisson spoke in favuur of the 
original question. 

Mr. Carew followed on the same side. 

The cry of question becoming universal, 
strangers were ordered to withdraw, and 
adivision having taken place on the amend- 
ment, there app<ared, 

BYES oc cccccccsccccce 35 

NOES occ ccccsvesscccl Dt 

Majority for 80s....119 

Wednesday, March Ist. 
The New Corn Bill, 

Mr. Robinson brought up the new corn 
bili founded on the resolutions which had 
passed the House. It was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

On the motion that it be read a second 
time on Friday— 

General (Gascoyne said—Gentlemen 
were certainly at liberty to judge for them- 
selves, whether they thought the bill was 
popular or the ¢ otrary. For. his own 
parthe thought there was only one opirion 
respecting it out of that house, am! that 
was decidedly adverse to it. He was 
Certain that if the price was fixed ai 80s., 
they would have petitions flowing in upon 
the house, nut ouly from Lancashire, but 
from every part of the kingdom. 

_ Mr. Baring deprecated the idea of hav- 
Ing it supposed, that the measure wos 
burried through the house precipitat+ty. 
Itwould be the cause of the utmost ais- 
Content. He would therefore move as an 
amendment, that instead of Friday m xi, 
the bill, should be read a second time on 
Friday 8e’nnight. 

Mr. P. Moure said the measure would 
have the effect of taxing one set of his 


Vou, Il. March, 1815. 


Majesty’s subjects for the benefit of ano- 
ther set, instead of the good old principle 
that all should be taxed alike, allowing 
for their different gradations in society. 
If we must be taxed to the amount of 40 
millions, let it be done equally, in a fair; 
open, and bold manner, and do not let 
particular clauses be folded like sheep, 
to be kept fat or lean according to the 
will and pleasure of ministers and their 
adherents. 

On a division the amendment was lost— 
30 to 109. 

Mr. Lambton wished to kuow from the 
Right Hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) when it was his intention 
to bring on the third reading of the corn 
bill? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he was speaking the sentiments of a great 
majority of the House, when he stated 
that the dill ought to be carried through 
its future stages with as much dispatch as 
possible. He could not point out any stage 
beyond the second reading; he hoped, 
however, the bill would go through a 
committee on Monday next. 

Mr. Lambton said, as the bill would pass 
through the house in less than a fort~ 
night, and with great precipitation, it 
would be impossible for him to take the 
step he had iatended, of moving a call of 
the House. 





Thursday, March 2d. 
Bank Restriction Bitl. 

Lord A. Hamilton moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the affairs of the 
Bank, with a view of ascertaining their 
ability to resume cash payments. 

In the course of this discussion, the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer stated, that 
it was his intention to propose the 5th of 
July, 1816, as the period when the restric- 
tion on Cash.payments should expire. 

Messrs. Horner and Tierney, in very 
able speeches, urged the necessity of a 
preliminary committee, to inquire into the 
situation of tve Bank—and forcibly 
pointed out the propriety of government 
readering themselves in‘ependent of the 
sank, let the expence be what it might. 

Mr. Baring, as a dir ctor of the Bank, 
dectared his eonviction, that the hopes 
held out by the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer, would prove tatlacious. He was 
coavinced, that the Bank would not be 
able to resume cash payments for several 
years, 

The motion of Lord A. Hamilton was 
negatived on a divisionmAyes, 28— 
Noes, 134. 
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The House then went into a committee 
6n the Bahk restriction bill; in Which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
fill up thé blank, left for the insertion of 
the period to which its opefation should 
be limited, with the words “ Fifth of July, 
$816.” 

Mr. Grenfell moved, * that the words 
£and fo longer,’ should be added.” 

On this amendment a division took 
place, and it was lost by a majority of 92 
to 35.—The bill thén passed throuzh the 
committee, and the report was ordered to 
be received on Moriday. 





Friday, March 3d. 
Corn Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
thé second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Lambton rose, arid said that he 
never would vote in favour of any bill, 
against which the wishes of the people had 
been #0 strongly and generally expressed 
as they bad been against the present. ‘He 
should, therefore, move, that the bill be 
fead.a second time this day six ionths. 

Mr. John Smith seconded the motion. 

Mr. Babington said, that low prices and 
high taxes were indeed a serious cénside- 
Fation to the landed interest; but high 
taxes, high prices, ‘and a failing foreign 
¢ominerce, wotld be ‘much worse. 

Mr. Alderman C, Smith said, the ameénd- 
ment should have his cordial support. He 
expressed his Concern to observe, that the 
hon. gentlemen who were in favour of the 
bill seemed so very ahxious to hurry it 
through the hoase, in the teeth of so any 
humerously signed petitions, which were 
pouring into the house evéry day, almost 
unanimously and decidedly against the 
Measure. This anxiety and hurry, in his 
opinion, shewed that the supporters of the 
bill were afraid to give time for the voice 
of the people to be made known by means 
of petitions, and thusto carry a measure 
Which was not only altogether contrary to 
the voice of their constituents, but in the 
highest degree obnoxious to them. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the bill provided 
the only remedy agaitist high prices ; it 
still kept the ports opeh, ‘and no tore 
could be done in times of searci'y. God 
forbid petitions should not be attended 
to: but they were tu weigh their argu- 
ments, and decide conscientiously. 

On the division of the amendment, the 
numbers appeared — 

Noes, 218-—ayes, 5¢6—majority, 162. 
Bh Original question was therefore car- 





Monday; March 6. 

Petitions against the corn laws weré 
presented from the inhabitants of the an- 
cient town and borough of Southwark ; 
from) Paisley and Port Glasgow ; from thé 
town of Ramsgate ; from Tooting, Salford, 
adjoining to Manchestet, signed by up- 
wards of 19,000 persons, and several othet 
petitions from various places ; inhabitauts 
of the parish of St. John’s, Southwark ; 
from Hampstead; from the county of Kil- 
dare, Ashton-under- Line, subscribed by 
8000 persons; from the inhabitants of 
Oxford ; from the town of Nottingham, 
subscribed by 18,000 persons, and three 
other petitions from different places; South- 
ampton and Chatham; from Tewkesbury ; 
from Stourbridge, Melston, and Lay- 
thurpe, signed by the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of each place ; from the merchants, 
manufacturers, and other inhabitants of 
the tuwn of Manchester, signed by 54,000 
persons. The signatures: from the county 
of Lancaster, that day laid on the table, 
exceeded 118,000 persons, 

Sir William Curtis presented a petition, 
signed by upwards of 40,000 merchants, 
bankers, and traders, &c. of the city of 
London, praymg for no alteration in the 
corn laws. They had only had two days 
since the meeting, which was attended by 
persous of al) des¢riptious, to obtain signa- 
tures, and as many people as could posst- 
bly sign their names in that time had 
come forward , from the Ward of Alders- 
gate, from Leeds, subscribed by 24,000 
persons ; ‘and petitions from Wakefield, 
Poutefiact, and some other places in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire ; from Derby, 
Great Bedwin, and Hammersmith, and 
from Croydon, against tle corn bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House resol- 
ing itself into a committee of the corn 
importation bill. 


The Congress. 
Mr. Whitbread, seeing the Noble Lord 
im the blue ribbon in his place, said, } wish 
to ask, whether he bas fixed or intends to 
fix any day for his promised disclosure, oF 
whether it is likely that the Noble Lord 
will have toannounce the receipt of direc 
tions from ‘the Prmce Regent, to make any 
eommutication to the Howse of Com 
mons as to the result of the importavt 
mission on which he has been employed ? 
Lord ‘Cast lereagh—1 ‘shall be happy © 
give the Hon. Gent. ‘and the House any 
information that can properly be affor 
but 1 am ‘not empowered to imtimate thet 
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any particular communication will be 
made under the authority of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. If, however, 
anysuch communication should be deemed 
expedient, of course the House will be 
duly. apprised of it ; and if, as a member 
of Parliament, I have any intention of 
submitting a proposition to the House of 
that intention, also proper notice will be 
given by me. If, on the other hand, the 
Hon. Member is desirous of obtaining in- 
formation by questions, I shall be ready 
to give him such answers as may appear 
to me to be fit under the circumstances ; 
but I cannot help thinking, that it would 
be more satisfactory if he were to take 
some opportunity of more regularly calling 
for that information ; because I appre. 
hend it would then be obtained in a shape 
that would be better understood, and more 
expedient in the present state of the im- 
portant business; by this mode of pro- 
ceeding, the House would have the whole 
statement ‘hefure them at one view, and 
the Hon. Member would be spared the 
trouble of putting, and the House of hear- 
ing, a variety of distinct questions, the 
answers to which would not have that con- 
nection and reference that might be de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the Noble Lord’s 
evieagues had for a long time evaded 
answering any questions on this subject 
till the Noble Lord returned to answer 
them in person ; and he was sorry to find 
the Noble Lord was now nearly as evasive 
io bis answers as his colleagues had been 
before. 


Corn Laws, 

On the order of the day being read, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, 

8ir Gilbert Heathcote opposed the mo- 
tion, arguing strongly against the measure. 

Col. St. Paul and General Gascoyne 
also spoke against the motion. The latter 
gentleman moved asian amendment, that 
the House do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee the first day after the Laster recess. 

Several other members then spoke ; 
after which the House divided — 

For the -amendment, 6i—against it, 
{majority , 126. 

Mr. Rubinson moved that the blank 
should'be filled up.with the words eighty 
shillings, 

Upon which General Gascoyne again 
rose, and maved, as another amendment, 
that seventy-four shillings ahoald be in- 
sertedimthe bill) as the protecting price, 
Instead of eighty shillings. 

The gallant General’s proposition was 


supported by Messrs. Baring, Marryatt, 
and Alderman Atkius, atid opposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord 
Castlereagh. The latter expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the price originally 
proposed.—The amendment was lust on a 
division, 208 to 77.—The report was order+ 
ed, after considerable discussion, to be 
received on W ednesday, 


Appearance of the Military 

Mr. Lambton rose, and stated that on 
coming to that House in the discharge of 
his duty, he saw the avenues to it sure 
rounded by the military, which appeared 
to him so contrary to the principles of the 
constitution, that be should moye that the 
House do immediately adjourn. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that ifthe Hon. 
Gentleman had bestowed a little more 
consideration upon his motion, he would 
have been aware that it was not in a come 
mittee that it ought, to be brought for+ 
ward. The Hon. Gentleman. should also 
have taken the pa‘ns of informing himself, 
whether this military force, which he saw 
was or was not under the command ofa 
civil magistrate, He might havealsp in- 
formed himself what was the cause of the 
civil magistrate haying called forth the aid 
of the military, and whether it was notin 
consequence of the House being surrounds 
ed by a numerous and, tumultugus mob 
(hear, hear!) who had been brought into 
the neighbourhood of the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of menacing the 
members of that House, 

Mr. Lambton, in reply, said, that in 
coming to the House to perform his duties 
asa member of Parliament, he found the 
avenues of the House guarded by a mili- 
tary force, He did not know that the 
presence of the military was less dangerous 
tothe independence of Parliament than 
thatofamob. The military might on one 
occasion be called on to defend the 
House, and op some future occasion to 
averawe its proceedings. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that the best 
course at present, would be for the chairman 
to report progress, and for the Speaker 
totake the chair. He thought thatthe 
explanation would take place more regny 
Jarly in the Hoyse.thap in the committee. 
The Speaker would also have then am 
opportunity of giving the House such 
informa:ion as he thought proper, with ree 
spéct to any orders given by him, 

The charnan . accordingly reported 
progress, and the Speaker again took .the 
chair. 

Mr. Lambton rose, and staid that bis 
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reason for notiing the circumstance 
arose from his having been nearly rode 
over in Parliament-street by a squadron 
of horse guards ou his way to the House. 
He had been but a short time iv Parlia- 
ment, and was, therefore, inferior in 
knowledge to many members ; but know- 
ing the constitutional jealousy of a milita- 
ry force entertained by that House, he felt 
it his duty to notice the subject. On the 
present occasion no harm might be intend- 
ed, but it might form a precedent for a 
second occasion when the intention might 
be to overawe.— 

The Speaker said he would state his 
knowledge of the subject. Before be came 
to the House, seeing from circumstances 
the possibility of disorders, he sent to the 
magistracy, desiring them to attend, to aid 
with a proper force in the preservation of 
order at the approachesto the House ; for 
this purpose he sent the Deputy Serjeant 
at Arms to the High Bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, who was regularly commanded on 
ihe firstday of every session to see that 
the avenues to Parliament were kept free 
arid open, In doing this he had perform- 
ed his duty as,to measures of precaution. 
The Serjeant and messengers were com- 
petent totake charge of the House, and 
the stone passages were to be intrusted to 
the peace officers, as well as the keeping 
clear the two chief approaches. He had 
been informed that a Noble Lord had been 
insulted grossly, and had escaped with 
difficulty from the mob, who demanded 
of him to oppose the corn bill, He made 
his way into the House of Commons, by 
coming through his (the Speaker’s) house. 
He directed the civil officers (through the 
Serjeant) to do their utmost to keep the 
avenues clear,and if unable to do so, to 
callin further strength. [f, therefore, it 
was fond necessary to call in the military, 
it was in pursuance of bis order. , After 
this, he heard of farther iosults, and mew 
hazards incurred by members; and he 
was glad to hear that by means of military 
protection, personal safety had been af- 
forded. He held himself responsible. to 
the House for the advice which he had 
given, as the security ot members must, be 
provided for at all events.—(Hear, hears) 

Mr. Whitbread. proposed that the High 
Bailiff of Westminster should be called in 
torenderan account of the steps he had 
taken to provide for the safety of the 
members, 

The Speaker said, there was also Mr. 
Baker, a magistrate, who was equally re- 
sponsible, 


The question tor cating mothe High 
sailiff was then put, and earried em. con. 

The Speaker ordered the Serjeant, at 
Arms toenquire if the High Baslitf was at 
hand, and to report thereon, which he did. 
The High Bailiff of Westminster, Mr. Ba- 
ker, Mr. Birniesy and Mr. Kinnaird, three 
police magistrates were called» in, and 
examined, and their evidence went cleariy 
to shew the necessity of calling im the aid 
of the military. Mr. Lambton then. ad- 
mitted that he wassatisfied, and withdrew 
his mouon. 





Tuesday, March "th. 

Petitions agaivst the corn. bill were 
presented from the Ward of Bishopsgate, 
signed by 6,000 persons; from Exeter; from 
Newcastle-under-Lyne ; from) “Shepton 
Mallett, signed by 2,600 persons ;' from 
Dudley and its vicinity; from Plymouth ; 
from Arbroath ; from Belfar, signed by 
6,500 persons ; and from Stockport ; from 
the Chamber of Commerce, at Birming- 
ham; from the Ward of Bread-street ; 
from St. George’s in-the East ; from 
Dumbarton; from Marlborough ; from 
Newcastle-npou-Tyne, signed by 26,500 
persons (which number Sir M. Ridley, 
who presented it, stated would have been 
donble if the. petition bad lain longer for 
signatures) ; from South Shields ; from the 
Churchwardens, Overseers, Governors, 
and Directors of the pour, and other inha- 
bitants, of: the United Parishes of St. 
Andrew, Hulvorn, above the’ bars, and St. 
George the Martyr, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, signed by upwards of 4,000 persons 
in the space of 24 hours. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre presented a petition 
from Newbury, praying for a reform’ in 
Parliament. 


Inquiry: into Prisons. 

Mr. Bennett begged to draw the recol- 
lection-of thes House to: the committee 
which bad been-appointed '\ast year to In- 
quire jato the state of the King’s Bench, 
Fleet, and Marshalsea: Prisons. |The dis- 
tresses, that existed in those places had 
been extremely severe, ‘and’ much good 
had -arisen. from. the: interference of the 
House. The King’s. Bench’ Prison was 
under the care of the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land: and he (Mr. B.) perceived by @ 
paper which he then held in his hand, 
that on the 1st’ of Decensber Iast, there 
were: about 600 persons confined withia 
the walls of that prison, whereas it could 
only hold 270: ‘Fhere: was no allowance 
whatever to the prisoners for food, or fuely 
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nor any surgeon or medical assistant ; and 
great and heavy fees were to be paid on 
entering and being discharged. The 
Marshal of the King’s Bench was the 
Gao'or: aud, according toa return made 
in the year 1792, it appeared, that his 
salary was 2,900], out of which he was 
obliged to keep the prison in repair. The 
Fleet prison was under the government of 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and was calculated to hold only 200 per- 
sons; but in 1801, when Mr. Neild vi- 
sited that prison, he found in it 769 pri- 
soners. In this place, like the Bench, 
there was no allowance for food or fuel, 
nor any surgeon or medical assistant ; 
and the gross amount of the Warden’s 
salary was 19001. sterling. He should 
therefore move, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
King’s Benth, Fleet, and Marshalsea 
prisons, and that they should report their 
observations, together with any improve- 
ment practicable therein. The motion 
was carried, anil the committee appointed. 
Wednesday, March 8th. 
Petitions against the Corn Laws. 

Petitions against any alteration in the 
corn laws were presented from Wisbeach ; 
from Dursley, from Margate, from Dar- 
laston, from Christchurch, from Dumferm- 
line; from Lewes, in Sussex; from 
Baling and Old Bren‘ford ; from St. Mary, 
Islington, and St. Panl, Shadwell ; from 
the Ward of Farrington Within, signed by 
9,000 persons ina few hours’; from the 
Borough of St. Albans ; from St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey ; from the Ward 
of Walbrook, ‘signed by 4,700 persons ; 
from Worcester, signed by 6,000 persons ; 
from Atherstone; from some town in York- 
shire, signed by 8,000 persons; from 
Horsham, © These petitions were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Baring presented a petition against 
the corn bill, from Carlisle, signed by 
about 6,000 persons, forming about two- 
thirds of the population of the place. 

On the motion that the report of the 
corn bill be now received, 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote moved as an 
amendment that it should be received this 
day six months. This was, however, nega~ 
lived by a majority of 118. 

_Mr. Baring then, at great length, and 
with considerable animation, implored 
the House to pause ere they precipitated 
& Measure which was fraught’ with the 
Most vital consequences ;' strongly urging 
the extreme indecency of thus hurrying it 

through the: House.—-Tbe Hon, Member 





concluded an able speech by moving. as an 
amendment, to leave out all the words ex- 
cept the word “ that,” and to insert ‘* this 
report be taken into further consideration 
on the first Monday after Kastr ” 

On a division this was al-o lost—the 
numbers being, for the postponement 57 — 
against it 206. 

Mr. Calcraft then rose to remind gen- 
tlemen that all who were not prepared to 
say that as high a price as 80s was neces- 
sary, whether they thong! t 72s. or 76s. 
or even 783. the proper limit, were bound 
to’ negative by their vote the present ques- 
tion. 

The House again divided — 

For the price of 80s. 184—against it 78 
—majority 106. 

The other resolutions were agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved that the bill should be reada 3d 
time on Friday. 

Mr. Baring said that he must take the 
sense of the House upon this question. He 
moved asan amendment,that the bi!l should 
be read a third time On Friday sé’naight. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote seconded this 
amendment. The Right “Hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House were 
much mistaken if they supposed that the 
passing in a hurry a bill So repugnant to 
the feelings of the people could have the 
effect of allaying those feelings. 

The House divided— 

For the amendment, 46—against it, 
220— majority, 174. 

The bill was ordered to be read athird 
time on Friday, the 10'h, 

Mr. Brogden brought up the report of 
the mutiny bill. 

Sir S. Romilly, after various remarks, 
moved a clause, providing that no soldier 
should receive by sentence of a regiinental 
Court’ Martial, more than [00 lashes at 
any One time. 

Mr. M. Sutton opposed the clause, on 
the ground that it was rendered unneces- 
sary in consequence of steps taken by the 
Commander in Chief. He also entered 
into an explanation to shew how much the 
ptactice of military flogging had declined, 

After some conversation between Mr, 
Whitbread, Sir S. Romilly, and Mr. Sut- 
ton, the clause was withdrawn until a 
fature occasion. It was ordered that it 
should be recommitted to morrow,—Ad- 
journed. 








Thursday, March 9th. 
Pétitions against the corn ‘bill were 
presented from the following places :—~ 
Worthing, Walsall, Stokely, Dumferm'ine, 
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St. Giles’s in the Fieids, and St. George, 
Bloomsbury. 

The Bank Restriction bill was then read 
a third time.—On the motion that it do 
pass, 

Mr. Horner moved, as an amendment 
of its title, “* that whereas it is expedieut 
the Bank should resume payment in cash, 
and that it should take measures, as soun 
as possible, for the resumption of cash 
payments, &c.” 

After some conversation, the amend- 
ment was agreed to— and the bill passed. 





Friday, March 10th. 

Petitions against the corn bill were 
presented from Birmingham, signe) by 
50,000 persons; from New Windsor ; 
from Wolverhampton, from St. Luke, 
Chelsea, from Bradford, Yorksbire, from 
Aldgate Ward ; from Lambeth, signed by 
10,000 persons; from Canterbury, signed 
Vy 3,000; from Evesham; from the 
town of Lanark, avd other places,—They 
Were read, and ordered to le on the tabie. 

Westminster Petition. 

Sir ¥, Bwidett presented a petition 
frotn the City of Westminster, signed by 
41,270 persons, praying that no alteration 
might be ‘made in the corn laws. In 
moving that it be received, he wished to 
say a few words respecting the extraordi- 
nary misrepresentation which had gone 
forth respecting bis sentiments on the 
corn bill. He had been represented as the 
friend of the measure, but he was pot. He 
thonght it was a most obnoxious act, and 
expressed the wish that it might be Jeft 
with the government with whom it had 
originated, becapse he considered it nei- 
ther more nor less than an effort to bol- 
sterup an uspardonable system of taxa- 
tion, He bad told the meeting what he 
believed, that there was no other way of 
getting out of their difficulties than by a 
curtajjment of their expenditure. He 
deemed it a pity that the public mind 
should be inflamed by such a measure; 
it was greatly'to be deplored that the cause 
continued which had led the people wan, 
tonly and ind’seriminately to disturb the 
peace ; but he liad’ contended, that the 
people ought:not to waste their energies 
IN Opposing a minor evil. The great evil 
was the cortupt state of the representation, 
and he urged the necessity of laying the 
axe at the root of the evil, by obtaining a 
retorm. But a variety: of .public prints 
had imdusirioysly perverted his: senti- 
ments, representing bim as the friend of 
the corn bill, as an individual whose pa- 
triotism had disappeared the moment a 


questiun arose which wag calculated to 
promote his interest. He was not inter. 
ested by the pretended benefits held out 
by this most obnoxious measure—it would 
not make ove sixpence difference to bim, 
His little estate, or rather hig little king- 
dom, would still continue the same, whe- 
ther the bill passed or pot; for it had 
been during the war, and it continued so 
still, ona peace establishment. Whether 
the protecting rate was 80s. or no shillings, 
it would not make ong farthing difference 
to his pocket, The country had been 
brought into such a state, by acting on 
the present system of things, that when 
the government came to that House to 
propose any relief to the country, as in 
the instance of the corn bill, they were 
driven to the necessity of confessing that 3 
choice of evils only wag left. But, what 
he had proposed to his constituents as a 
remedy, and what he urged un that House, 
would be productive of a positive good, 

Lord Castlereagh declared, notwith; 
standing they had heard from him anin- 
vective againstthe constitution in its pre- 
sent form, and no less sincere an invective 
against the government, that he considered 
the Hon. Baronet the sincerest and the 
most effectual supperter of the corn bill in 
that House,—( Loud cheering.)—I\f in his 
beart he were not the sincere friend of the 
measure, why had he never once attended 
in his place in that House to oppose it ?— 
(Continued cheering.) —He had givensome 
explanation of his septiments—byt the 
explanatjon was at best equivocal—{heur, 
hear!) and his belief of Sis F, B.'s real 
opinion was still unaltered. 

The petition was brought up, read, and 
ordeved to lie on the table. : 

General Gascoyne presented a_ petition 
against the corn laws, signed by 47,863 
persons. . 

The third reading of the corn bill being 
moved, 

Mr. Protherge moyed as ap amend: 
ment, that it beread a third time this day 
six months, . 

A long debate thea ensued, after which 
the House divided, avd the amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 168—the 
numbers being for it, '72—ageinst it, 249. 

Mr. Baring then moved a clause for 
permutting the bill to be repealed during 
the present session.—This was agreed to, 

The Hon. Gentleman. then moved Ld 
clanse,for, rendering ,the pill co-existevt 
with the Bank restriction act, which wa 
negatived without a division. 

The bill was finally passed, and ordered 
to the Lords. 
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Monday, March 13th. 
Hays and Means 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the further consideration of the adjourned 
report of the committee uf ways and 
means. 

Mr. Tierney did not rise to enter into 
any thing like a general view of the finan- 
¢ial plan submitted by the Right Hon. 
Gentleman. What he wished to under- 
stand was, upon what ground he was now 
asked to consent to an amount of ways and 
means 80 much larger than the supply 
that had been voted previous to the recess. 
A supply of 24,0001. including the army 
and navy, had been voted; and towards 
providing this, the sum of 18,0001. had 
been raised. He could readily see, there- 
fore, why it was proposed to continue the 
war tax@s to the amount of 6,0U0,0001. 
but the ways and means now proposed 
amoaftéd to a much larger sum, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 
tirely concurred m ‘the principle, that no 
sum voted as ways and means should ever 
exceed the ameunt voted previously: ia 
supply ; aad he hoped to satisfy the House 
and the Right Hon. Gentleman, that he 
had how proposed no such irregularity. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman, ip his 
statement of the sums voted in the House 
inthéearly part of the sessivn, had omitved 
the sutfise for making a joint sum of 
27,500,000), and a total of 51 millions 
and a half of supply for the present year, 
To meet this charge 31,000,0001. of ways 
and means had been granted, leavmg a 
sum of 20,000,000!. to be iprevided. for. 
He was perfectly ready to admit, that the 
Exchequer ought not to anticipate taxes 
before they were voted: but the taxes he 
now proposed amounted only to betweeu 
nine and ten millions, of which. about 
2,500,0001. were new, aad the remainder 
the former war taxes. 

A debate of ‘sone length then enseed, 
afier which the House divided— 

Ayes, 95; Nous, 24—Majority 7hs 

Adjourned, 








Tuesday, March 14th. 

Lord Barnard presented a petition against 
the corn bill from Garnard Castle; and 
Lord A. Hamilton thirty two petitions from 
the different towns and corporationy in 
Scotland,’on the same subject. 


Treaty ‘of Chaumont. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
ated copies of the supplementary con 


ventions concluded by this country with 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, at Chau- 
mont.—Ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 


Treaty with America, 

Mr. Hornér asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when a copy of the treaty con- 
cluded with America would be laid before 
the House, and whether it was intended, to 
accompany it with copies of the correspon- 
dence which took place in the course of 
the negociations at Ghent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the treaty would, no doubt, be laid 
before the House, bat that he was not 
aware of any infention to present the 
papers alluded to by the Honourable Gen- 
tleman, respecting the conduct of the nege- 
ciations at Ghent.—Adjourged, 

Thursday, March 16th. 

Lord ‘Castlereagh presented a copy of 
the treaty of peace andamity with Ame- 
rica, signed at Ghent, 

Mr. Horner wished :to; know , whether 
the Noble Lord intended.to lay before the 
House any account of the megociations ? 

Lord Castiereagh gave notice, that on 
Wednesday next he should submit to the 
House some motion on the subye;t of this 
treaty. 


State of Foreign Affairs. 

Sir J. Newport postponed bis purposed 
motion on the subject of, the aliew act, to 
Taesday. 

Mr. Whitbread also: postponed , his ,inr 
tended motion respecting, Mr. Correia. 
While on bis legs, and unexpectedly seeing 
a Noble Lord (Castlereagh) (in bis place, 
he wished to know whether ,the , Noble 
Lord wished him to persevere in his motion 
fixed for Monday, to enable bis, Lordship 
to make some communication to the House 
andthe country, rélative tothe proceedings 
of the congress? 

Lord Castlereagh. As the proceedings of 
the congress had not yet terminated, cer- 
tainly could not but regret that even more 
reserve had not heen; observed ,as,t0, tbe 
ptogress of its Jabours,; He,,bowever, had 
no objection to meeting the Honourable 
member's motionon Monday. 





Friday, March. 17th. 

In a committee of supply, the, House 
voted several sums in, aid of different pub- 
lie estabtishments: after which the house 
adjourned, 
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Covent Garden.— Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Covent, Garden,—The Operatic Dra- 
ma of the Virgin. of the Sun was 
performed on Monday, March 6th, at 
this. theatre, and imtroduced, for the 
first time, Miss Stephens in the charac- 
ter of Ainazili, This young lady was 
in fine voicé, and executed her songs 
with great sweetness On her entré 
reiterated bursts of applause proceeded 
from all parts of the house. — Miss 
Matthews, in Idali, was much admired. 
The Cora of Miss, 5, Booth was very 
affecting, dnd drew down thanders of 
applause. Rola was personaled by 
Mr. Young in an excellent style ;_ his 
performance was réceived with distin- 
guished niatks of approbation. The 
other characters were most ably sus- 
tained throughont.—The house dis- 
played a most brifliant and’ crowded 
audience. 


Drury-lane. 

On Saturday night, February 25th, 
there was produced at this house a 
new musical farce under the name of 
Poor Relations, but which was most 
completely and unequivocally darned, 
and with much justice. It was the 
rudest outline, the completest jumble, 
and the most ttinteiligible collection 
of characters that we have ever’ he- 
held. To give an idea of the’ plot of 
this farce, we tiiust’ own that‘ we de. 
spair of communicating a clear notion 
of what we can find nothing but con- 
fusion in our minds. There was a 
young lady, Fanny, (Miss Poole) with 
two Jovers, Captain Fairlove, (Mr. 
Phillips), of the Hussars, and Billy 
Meekly, (Mr. Hughes), an author, 
who strutted about the stage witha 
book in his hand, and a quill im‘his 
ear, and who certainly would have 
been taken for an Exciseman, had not 
the father (Knight) told the audience 
that Billy was intended fer an author ! 
But the dashing officer sung so sweet. 
ly, and looked so charmingly, thatthe 
heart of lovely Fauny of course turned 
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towards him ; and our readers may 
not deem this neglect of Billy very 
surprising, when they learn that he 
was represented to be deeply in love 
with the Nine Sisters. Phillips, as 
Capt. Fairlove, sung two songs in his 
best style ; both the words and the 
music of them were extremely pretty. 
The burden of the first was, ‘I'll ne’er 
cease to love thee, Fanny ;” and the 
second consisted of a well-timed and 
ingenious address to his sword, on be- 
ing about to hang it up in the hall of 
his forefathers, as the wars no longer 
required it to be unsheathed. But this 
was the only portion of interest in the 
piece. The first act was often inter. 
rupted, and the second was scarcely 
heard at all; so that it very rapidly 
received its condemnation. 

After the curtain dropped the ma- 
nager was loudly called for, on which 
Mr. Munden came forward, and said 
he was instructed to state, that as the 
farce had not met with the approbation 
of the audience it would be withdrawn 
—an annunciation that was greeted 
with a loud burst of applause, 

The piece is attributed to the av- 
thor of the Bee-Hive ; but it was far 
from possessing “ lots of fun ant 
farce.”’ ' 

On February the 28th, a Mr. Penley 
made his debut last night in the cha- 
racler of Young Norval.—His voice 
isyood, his countenance expressive, 
and his person of middle size, and well 
proportioned. His performance was 
received throughout with rapturous 
applause. “Mrs, Bartley appeared to 
great advantage in the charatter of 
Lady Randolph. 

March 11th, a new farce, called 
** Past Ten o'Clock and a Rainy 
Nighi,” has been brought out at this 
theatre which 1s deserving of notice, 
because it had the unusual fate of be- 
ing well reecived, and because’ it 18 
really’a few degrees above the ordi- 
nary run of the attempts that have 
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heen made in this way of late. If it 
has not much novelty to boast of, the 
hackneyed materials are at least work- 
ed up with a little more than usual 
skill—if itis not without absurdities 
and imprebabilities, they are at least 
bustling and sprightly—and as there 
is a considerable deal of broad fun in 
the piece, we know not why we are to 
expect more ina farce.—Munden and 
Bannister are the, great supports of 
the farce: the characler of the for- 
wer has some originality and humour 
—itis an old Greenwich Pensioner, 
with a wonderful affection for his 
sovereign and his grog. Munden’s 
gradations of drukenness are excel- 
lent—and he relaies a nautical feat, 
slicking up his handkerchief for the 
“ English colours,” with a languid 
enthusiasin uncommonly diverting. 
Bannister’s part, a retired hero of 
Chelsea Hospital, is not quite so hap. 
py—but he had an opportunity of dis. 
playing his British stoutaess of man- 
ner and homely pathos, which, in 
spile of the gout, we are happy to sec 
he has not lost. There is rather more 
than a due preportion of those ap- 
peals to the gallery called clap-t raps: 
aod some attempts alimitalion by Mrs. 
Edwin and Mrs. Orger, were not very 
successful. The dialogue, with the 
exception of some common-places of 
sentiment, is neat, and has some lively 
points. Mr. Thomas Dibdin is theauthor. 

Monday, March 9th, Shakespeare’s 
Traged of King Richard the Second was 
revived, at this theatre, witha degree 
of splendour and costly costuine highly 
creditable iv the management. The 
opening scene, where Richard appears in 
council, was yery grand and brilliant, 
and the scenery and decorations were 
perfectly appropriale, so as to reader 
the embellishments of the drama of the 
tst order, and distinguished by clas- 
ical taste, Mr. Kean appeared to 
great advantage in Richard, and gave 
the character, in various instances, a 
Hew feature, unfolding many beauties, 
and occasionally surprising the audi- 
ence with a quickness of couception 
and a rapidity of execution in many 
parts, where other actors would have 
made little or ao impression.— His per- 
formauce added much to his professi- 

Vou, LI, March, 1815, 


Elliston appeared the first 
time in Bolingbroke. A very feeble 
attempt was made to interrupt his 
performance, but the liberal applause 
of the audience suppressed the ill-na- 
tured effort, and his exertions amply 
repaid them for their attention and 
support, He played with much spirit 
and much taste. The taunting scene 
between him and Rae, who performed 
the partof the Duke of Norfolk, was 
very creditably sustained by both, 
Pope, in John of Gaunt, aud Mrs, 
Bartley in the Queen, added considera. 
bly to the general effect of the per- 
formance, which was highly applauded 
throughout. The new overture, sym- 
phonies, and marches incidental to the 
play had much merit, The Theatre 
was very fashionably and numerously 
attended, 


onal tame. 


Swindling.—There is now going 
about town a gang of swindlers, who, 
as they practise a perfectly new spe- 
cies of fraud, are likely to be much 
more successful than they hitherto 
have been, unless the public be cau- 
tioned against their schemes. Their 
plan of operation is. this: one or two 
enter either some shop, or, public- 
house, stating that they are officers 
from the Bauk, come to examingall 
the Bank notes ia the house, informa. 
tion having been given to the Bank 
that the shopkeeper, or publeau, aad 
in his possession a good many forged 
notes. They get sight of as many 
anoles as possible, and then taking the 
notes, they say, that after the infor. 
mation which has been given, the 
owacr and notes too must go to the 
Bank ; but on the rood the pretend 
ed officers contriveto escape with the 
notes, leaving the owner to deplore 
his loss. Within the iast week the 
gang successfully practised thisscheme, 
On Wo day last, one of them weat to 
a chandler’s shop keeper mu Orchard, 
street, Westmiusicr, named Whiting, 
who is reputed lv be remarkably — 
and stated that he had come to search 
fur forged notes. Whitg produced 
what he wed, and said thai he had gal, 
more in the hands of Mrs, Somerville, 
his sister-in-law, in New  Orchard- 
slreet, which mone also delivered over 
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to the officer for inspection. He in- 
dorsed the notes “ Somerville,” and 
putting the whole into his pocket, 
said that Whiting must go with him 
to the Bank. ‘To the Bank they 
went, wherethe man carried Whiting 
thro’ several offices, when he said 
that as the proper clerk had oot yet 
arrived, they would take some refresh- 
ment alt a public-house: and after 
being there a short time, he went over 
to the Bank to see if the proper clerk 
had yet arrived, but he never after- 
wards returned to Whiting ! The same 
man, who is of the middle stature, and 
fresh-coloured, with red hair and whis- 
kers, accompanied by another man, 
went to Mr. Reilly’s, Coach and 
Horses, Bainbridge-street, St. Giles’s, 
on the same crrand, ossuming the 
same characters of officers from the 
Bavk, and stating that they were sent 
by the Bank. Solicitor. She told 
them that she had only 20]. made up 
for the distiller. | They took the 
notes and Mrs. R.’s son to the Bank, 
and on arriving there, they sent the 
son toa public-house, while they went 
to the Bank Solicitor, but they of 
course never returned. 

On ‘Thursday, March 2d, at an early 
hour, as Mr. Brewer, of Pimlico, was 
passing over the Pagoda Bridge in St. 
James's Park, he observed a young 
woman of genteel appearance throw 
herself from the brink of the canal 
into the water, Mr. Brewer was at 
aconsiderable distance from her, but 
hastening to the spot, and without 
hesitation plunging into the water, 
he fortunately succeeded in bringing 
her ashore. She was conveyed to a 
house near the spot in a state of insen- 
sibility, but soon revived sufficiently 
to tell who she was. lt appeared that 
she was a young woman of respecta- 
bility, who had been excluded her 
father’s house for, refusing ‘to comply 
with a matrimonial project of her 
friends, and that she had been led to 
make this rash attempt on her own 
life ih consequence. 

Coroner's Inquest.—An Inquest was 
held at the Gillspur-sireet Compter, 
upon the body of Felix Cesar O'Neill 

O'Hanlon, who died in that prison on 
Tuesday morning. The deceased, was 





the notorious character, who, about 
twelve months since, visited Birming- 
hans, and representing himself as a 


commissary attached to the army of 


Lord Wellington, put almost the 
whole of the manufacturers of that 
place in requisition. 
saddles alone, he had given an order 
for twenty thousand! Under the as- 
sumption of bis situation, he got intro- 
duced to Miss Hawkins, of Worthing, 
a young lady of considerable expecta- 
tions. In addition to his employ. 
ments, he represented himself to bea 
person of large property, and produced 
several bonds and papers to that effect. 
To Miss Hawkins he made proposals 
of marriage, and his suit was accept- 
ed. The deception, however, was 
soon discovered, and the anticipations 
of splendour and happiness, entertain- 
ed by the young tady and her friends, 
were quickly dissipated, by the arrest 
of the deceased. His conduct while in 
prison was irregular ; and a wound 
which he had received in his lee from 
aduel, was broughtto such a state of 
irritability as to produce a mortifica- 
tion, and an inflammatory — fever, 
which caused his death, The Jury 
returned a verdict to this effect. 
Burlington House came to_ the 
hammer on Friday, February 24th, 
last, and was knoeked down by Mr. 
Willock, for 75,2001. The purchaser 
is supposed to be a nobleman, who 
means to make this princely mansion 
his own resideuce, without any altera- 
tion inits present magnificent order 
of structure, 
Guildhaul.--Saturday, Febrnary 25th, 
a respectable female preferred a charge 
against a special constable. She stated, 
that in August last she went in com- 
pany with her uncle to the Parks, to 
witness the scenes then exhibiting in 
commemoration of the peace, when a 
lad about 17 contrived to cut three 
gold seals from her watch-chaip. She 
seized him by the collar, when the 
prisoner stated that he was an officer, 
and took the thief into custody. The 
proseculrix soon afier observed the 
prisoner take the seals from beneath 
the back of the boy’s coal, and suffer- 
ing Lim to depart, escaped himself in 
the crowd, it was oot until Friday 
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last she again met him, and she in- 


stantly recognized him. Sir C. Flower 
thought the case one of an extraordi- 
nary nature ; but as the offence was 
charged to. have been eommitted in 
the county of Middlesex, the prisoner 
was remanded to Bow-street. 

Onthe 28th of February, a gentle- 
man walked upto a sentinel in the 
yard near the Horse Guards, and pro- 
ducing a brace of pistols, insisted 
upon his fighting him. The sentinel 
ordered him to withdraw from his 
post, which he did to the open space, 
where he discharged one of the 
pistols in the air, and immediately 
after presented the other at his own 
head. A life-guardsman and another 
person rushed in upon him, and with 
difficulty wrested the pistol from him. 
It was fuund to be charged with ball. 
Sayers, the Bow-street officer, who 
was passing, took charge of the gen- 
tleman, and, as he refused to give any 
account of himself, proceeded to search 
him, There were found on his per- 
son Exchequer bills to the amount of 
between 14 and 15,0001, and Napoleons 
and other coins Lo a considerable 
amount. He was afterwards taken 
before Sir N. Conant, who, on disco- 
vering his relatives, ordered him to be 
placed under their care, It appears 
that he held a high appointinent in the 
army, and that the unfavourable result 
of a Court Martial, in which he had 
been engaged, continues to prey upon 
hismind, so as to cause occasional 
derangement. 

Special Commission.—Charge of Mur- 
der,—At ten o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, March 2, Mr. Justice Heath 
and Mr, Baron Richards took their 
seals upon the bench in Justice hall, 
Old Bailey, for the purpose of try- 
ing, by special commission, William 
Sawyer, against whom 4 true bill was 
found by the grand jury, aod who 


stands indicted for the wilful murder of 


Harriet Gaskett, at Lisbon, in the 
kingdom of Portugal. 

The prisoner, who is a very genteel 
looking young man, but a little dis- 
figured about the neck, in consequence 
of the violent attempt which he made 
on his own life at the time when the 
catastrophe complained of took place, 
was put to the bar. 
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The Attorney General'then rose,which 
produced an awful and melancholy 
silence throughout the whole court 
and auditory, and addressing himself 
to the judges, stated that it had been 
signified to him by the Counsel for 
the prisoner (who stands charged in 
the name of William Sawyer, with 
the murder of Harriet Gaskett, in the 
City of Lisbon, in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, the said Harriett Gaskett, and 
he the said Wm. Sawyer, being natu- 
ral born subjects of this realm) that a 
most material witness on the part of 
the prisoner was on his way to this 
country from Portugal, without whose 
testimony, be, the prisoner, could not 
safely go to trial. He, the Attorney- 
general, had no wish, on the part of 
the prosecution,to press the case then, 
and considering the magnitude of the 
charge, he felt it a justice due to the 
prisoner to let him have the benefit of 
any evidence that could be procured 
on his behalf, provided that no unne- 
cessary delay took place to hinder the 
due administration of the law. 

Mr.-Scarlett, for the prisoner, then 
acquainted the Court, that the witness 
required was on his way to this coun- 
try certainly, and the prisoner expect- 
ed much bencfit from his testimony, 
and thanking the Attorney-General, 
left it with the Court. 

Mr. Justice Heath then desired to 
know when the defendant would be 
prepared, and after some consaltation 
between the Gentlemen of the Bar, 
they signified that, on the 6th of April, 
they would be ready. 

The trial was then postponed to that 
day, and the Court till then adjourned, 

The galleries and avenues to the 
Court were all filled by cight o’clock 
in the morning by distinguished fe. 
males and personages of the first dis- 
tinction, who crowded thither to hear 
this most extraordinary case. 

The late Duke of Dorset.—The fu- 
neral procession moved at a solemn 
pace tll they reached Kuowle, follow. 
ed by all the inhabitaats of the neigh. 
bouring villages: it was then half-pas¢ 
eight o’clock in the evening. On the 
foilowing day the body was laid ig 
state in the great Gothic chapel, which 
was lined with black cloth, aud full 
decorated with appropriate insignia ; 
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all descriptions of persons were adinit- 
ted. On Thursday, the procession 
again set out for its destination, viz. 
Stoneland, in Sussex. At this fine seat 
the same forms were religiously ob- 
served, i. ¢, the body lying in state, 
during the residaé of the day, and‘a 
part of Friday. The final grand and 
impressive ceremony took place the 
same night. 

Escape of Lord Cochrane from’ the 
King’s Bench Prison.—¥Friday, March 
1ith, ‘Lord Co¢hrane’s escape from 
the King’s Bench prison was first dis- 
covered. The molives which may have 
induced his lordship to take this step 
are the most uvinstelligible in ‘the 
world, 
parevtiy littie impatience three-fourths 
of the tinie for which he was sentenced, 
and would have been liberated in Juite, 
so that we should have thought he 
would hardly have chesen to quit his 
apirtments if Yhe priso)-wall had been 
broken down. 'Neittrer the mode nor 
the precise period of ‘his escape have 
been ascertained. 

There are Various Conjectures as to 
the manner in whch he Vanished; the 
most probable seems the following :— 
His Jordship was confined ina cham- 
her, ou the first floor of what is called 
the State‘dpariment ; this building’ is 
near the prison wails, and the summit 
overlooks them: hither his lordship 
frequently repaired, for the purpose 
of trying various experiments in me- 
chanics and other parts of philosophy, 
and from hence he is thought to have 
thrown a rope to some friends on the 
outsidé, and with seaman-like dexte- 
rity, to have glided down, It was his 
constant declaration, that he never 
would pay the fine of 10001 because 
such pas ment might be regarded as an 
acknowledgment of the justice of the 
sentence ; bt this, we think, cannvt 
account for his conduct,as it is doubtful 
whether, being in Parliament, he could 
have been detained for the money-part 
of his sentence. 

Pedestrianism.~-Monday, Mar. 6, an 
Italian, who selis bronze figures about 
the streets, undertook -for a wager to 
go on foot sixty times round Russell- 
square in twelve hours; he went close 
to the iron railing on the outside, and 


He had undergone with ‘ap- ‘ 


peyformed it m less than eleven hours 
with great ease; “itis'supposed that he 
went in the time tiear 46 tniles. A great 
number of bets were depending. 

House Robbery.—A few evenings 
since, a person, m the dress and with 
the manners of a gentleman, ksocked 
at the door of Mr. Lewis, Si. Joha’s- 
square, aid enqitired of the servant ‘who 
opened it, if her inaster’was at home ? 
on being answeted in the negative, he 
desired to see Mrs. Lewis, and on heme 
shewn into the partonr'to‘her, ‘he said 
he wished to leave somé cash for Mr. 
Lewis, and requested mvaterials for 
writing anote. Mrs. Lewis left the 
room for an instant to get then) for 
him, and on her ‘return he wrote the 
note, and inclosed ‘what appeared to 
her tobe two 101. notes. He stayed 
some time after conversing on different 
subjects, drank two glasses of wime, and 
then touk his leave. Soon after he was 
gone, Mr. L. returaed, and on opening 
his note, fond it contained the fol- 
lowing words: —* Sir, having oecasion 
for a little silver, Thave made bold to 
borrow it of you.—J. Welldone.” On 
examming the supposed «ten ponnd 
notes they appeared to be tenpesny 
notes; ahd on jooking to the sideboard, 
it was discovered that the silver he 
had Borrowed consisted of a gravy 
spoon, four table, and some tea-spoons. 

On’ Sundsy, March 12, about two 
o'clock, “a geateel well-dressed mao 
went to the Belvidere Tavern, Penton- 
ville, ‘and entered the dinmg-room, 
where the cloth was laid for dinver, 
and enqtired of the waiter what time 
dinner would be’ ready? The waiter 
toid him fn half an hour; after which 
he called’ at the bar, ‘and said he 
should ‘take ‘a’ walk. © The waiter 
on going up stairs, immediately missed 
several table spoous, when he went in 
pursuit of hims but he éscaped towards 
Islington. ‘He was remarked for wear- 
ing large red whiskers. 

Quéenm \quure,. 

Opera House © Dispute-—Abraham 
Furtado, the stage-manager of the 
Opera-house, charged Alexander Fer- 
landis with assaulting ‘him behind the 
scenes, on Saturday night, Mar. 11th. 
Mr. Furtado stated that Mr. Ferlandis 
was hautboy-player at the Opera, and 
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husband to Madame Ferlandis, and 
that when not engaged with his musi-* 
cal labours, he was in the habit of go- 
ing behind the scenes, creating consi- 
derable riot and confusion. This had 
been done so rcepeatediy, that Mr. Wa- 
ters at. last gave Mr. Furtado positive 
orders not to allow Mr. Ferlandis to go 
behind the scenes any more, and if he 
persisted in doing so, tohave him taken 
into custody. On the above night, 
however, he appeared again, and loud- 
ly complained of Madame Sessi having 
orders, and of their having been refus- 
ed tohim. He then took Mr. Furtado 
by the collar, shook him violently, 
and challenged him to fight the next 
day (Sunday.) This was resisted by 
Mr. Furtado, who had no personal ani- 
mosily towards the musician ; he acted 
gratuitously for Mr. Waters, and, in- 
stead of prosecuting for the assault, be 
wished to be secure from personal out- 
rage for the future. 

Mr. Ferlandis then expressed his re- 
gret, that from momentary passion he 
had acted with so much violence, and 
his readiness to apologize for what he 
had done, and. to give the most_posi- 
tive pledges for the future, Mr. Fur- 
tado said that apologies and_ pledges 
had been.so often made, and so often 
broken, that he now. insisted on, sure- 
lies being given for the preservation, of 
the. peace. Mr. Ferlandis’s personal 
surety for 1501, was, then received : 
the. magistrates expressing the hope 
that he would. profit by, this lenity, and 
act differently fT the future. 

. Guildhall. —Wedaesday, March 15th, 
J. Box was charged. with forging. the 
name of Mr. Calyert,,the brewer, toa 
receipt for 1v0l. . It appeared that the 
Prisoner was connected with .an jinsti- 
tution called ** The Provident Sisters,” 
meeting at the Hope Tavern, in, St. 
Jobu’s-street, Smithfield... From, the 
receipts of the sociely, ithe sum, io 
question had been.drawa,, and the, pri- 
soner was deputed by the Stewards to 
deposit the money in the hands of Mr. 
Calvert for the purpose of being fuad- 
ed. This he affected to do, and upon 
the next. meeting of the society, pre- 


sented the receipt, with, the forging of 


which he now stands charged, 


Mansion-house.—On Thursday, Mar. 
16th, J. Cooke was brought before the 
Lord Mayor, charged with felonious- 
ly entering the Spread Fagle Tavern, 
in Gracechurch-street, and stealing a 
valuable gold watch, the property of 
an officer lodging in that house, The 
prisoner, it appeared, had gone to the 
Spread Ragle on the Tuesday preceding, 
and stating that he was a farmer, resid- 
ing at Chelmsford, Essex, from whence 
he had been recommended by a Mr. 
French, known to the proprietor of the 
tavern mentioned. The prisoner was 
accordingly accommodated, agd shewn 
into a room, No. 43, in the house. 
The prosecutor lodged in No. 44, and 
having observed the prisoner, he sus- 
pected his appearance, and went down 
stairs to communicate his fears to the 
proprietor. These it appeared were 
not premature, as upon the prosecu- 
tor returning .up stairs, he observed 
the prisoner glide swiftly from his 
room into his ewn, and having proceed- 
ed to. examine his property, he missed 
his watch. An alarm was immediately 
raised, but the, prisoner had mean time 
made his escape. .A diligent. search 
however, being made hy the. officers, 
he was taken into custody, and the 
watch found io his possession. The 
prisoner was btn | for another ex- 
amination, ' 

On Tuesday, March 14th, during a 
sudden squall of wind, rain, and hail, a 
wherry, with two females and a chi 
was upset near Millbank, The water- 
man was fortunately in a situation not 
deep enough to drown, but the child 
and one of the young women were out 
of their depth. The man, by great ex- 
ertions, saved the infant, rm having 
placed it in safety, agaiu returned to 
uasist. the other female, who, was res- 
cued, in a state of insensibility, On 
being taken to the bank she recovered, 
and was conveyed home by ber com- 
panion, ; 

Several accidents have ensued during 
the high gales of a serious description. 
lu ove of the sireetshby Lambeth church 
a stack of chimnies was blown down, 
and,a labouring manreccived a feactur- 
ed skull, which is cxpected to occasion 
death. 
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ON Wednesday evening, Feb, 22, a8 
John Filthory, a farmer, residing near 
Barnet, was returning from town, he 
was attacked on the high road, with- 
ina wile of the town of Barnet, by 
four men, dressed in smock-frocks, 
who with great imprecalions demand 
ed his money. Mr. F. knocked down 
the man who laid hold of his horse’s 
reins with his whip, and gallopped for- 
ward, when another of the villains 
snapped a pistol at him,.which, forta- 
nately, ouly flashed in the pan; the 
third man then jumped over'the hedge 
on the road before him, and made a 
stumble, Mr,, F. at the same time 
attempted to strike at, the robber with 
his whip, but missed him; and unfor- 
tunately, from the stumble of his 
horse, and his exertion in attempting 
to slrike at lis assailant, he was un- 
horsed. The robbers then attacked 
and beat him unmercifully for about 
five minutes, aud then dragged him 
into the field, where one of them pull. 
ed out a.clasp knife, swearing he 
would do for him if he made the least 
noise, another holding a pistol to his 
head, whilst the two others rifled his 
pockets of their contents. Fortunately 
for him, he before he Jeft town, put 
501, in a private pocket in his ‘wasst- 
coat, and had only 10!. m his pocket- 
book, which they took, with his wateh 
and hat. After holding a council 
whether they should put him to death 
or not, they left him im avery disabled 
state in a ditch in the fields : he was, 
however, able to attend and give in- 
formation to the police officers, and 
from his description of the rolybers, it 
is hoped they will soon be taken. 

Friday morning, Feb. 24, a post- 
chaise lad, who was in. the employ of 
Mr. Ballard, of the Kose inn, Sitting- 
bourue, was found between that place 
and Bredgar, leaning over the splinter 


bar of the chaise, quite dead, Hig 
pockets were tyrned inside out, and 
his body bére evident marks of vio- 
lence, from which there is every rea- 
son to fear that robbery and murder 
were combined. 

Friday morning, Feb. 24, as the 
night coach was on its way from Lon- 
don to Winchester, it met Mr. Aslett’s 
waggon without a driver, and shortly 
after discovered the man quite dead, 
the wheels having passed over his 
body. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28, some persons of 
the labouring class collected together 
in a riotous manner in. the parish of 
Gosbeck, near Ipswich, and destroyed 
two thrashing machines, and threaten- 
ed to destroy many others.—As soon 
as'the magistrates were informed of 
the transaction, they took the most 
decided: steps to suppress these un- 
warrantable and illegal proceedings, 
and by their Jaudable exertions, we 
trust, the public peace will remain un- 
disturbed.—A few days afterwards 
eight men were conveyed to Ipswich 
gaol from Gosbeck, for breaking the 
above thrashing machines; two of 
them were permitted to find bail. On 
the Magistrates leaving the gaol, Sir 
Wm. Middleton was surrounded by the 
populace, who hooted and pelted him 
till he took refuge in the Great While- 
horse inns and the adjoiming street 
was filled with disorderly people, who 
stood debating on the Corn Bill till 
late in the evenivg ; nor was Sir Wil- 
liam able to retire home to Shrubland- 
hall, escorted by a number of consla- 
bles and dragoons, till ten o’clock at 
night, when the tumultuous multi- 
tude had dispersed, 

The Hindoo keeper of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s elephant at Chiswick, 
wishing to learn the animal to stand 
fire, last week got five or six of the 
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servants to stand on each side of the 
head of the beast, while he mounted 
and discharged a fowling-piece. The 
instant it was fired off, the elephant 
knocked down the men who guarded 
him with his trunk, threw his rider, 
and galloping off, swam across the 
canal in the grounds, and it was a con- 
siderable time before the keeper could 
get him quietly’ back again to the 
stables. 

Colonel Berkeley met with a serious 
accident, a few days ago, Whilst fol- 
lowing the Berkeley hounds, his horse 
leaped a fence, on the’ other side of 
which wasa deep stone pit full of 
water. The colonel, seeing his danger, 
instantly disengaged himself from the 
stirrups, and threw himself ona heap 
of stones, from which he again mount- 
ed, and pursued his sport; but on re- 
turn to the Castle, it was discovered 
that he had*fractured the small boue 
of one of his legs. Mr. Augustus 
Berkeley took the same leap, and fell 
in the water, but sustained no injury, 

Sheep stealing at Chichester.—The 
number of robberies lately committed 
at Chiehester and its environs have so 
alarmed the inhabitants, that they 
deemed it expedieat toapply to town 
for assistance, in consequence of which 
Bishop, a very vigilant officer of Bow 
street, was, the beginning of March, 
dispatehed to that place, and after 
heing there a few days, he succceded 
ia apprehending John Morris, a saw- 
yer, and Wi. Faro, a fisherman, on 
suspicion of breaking’ into the house 
of Mr. Wickham, a butcher, of North. 
treet, and stealing therein the car- 
tases of two sheep. On the night of 
the 10th of February, Mrs W. was 
alarmed by a noise in his' shop, and 
upon going down stairs, he saw two 
en run from the shop, leaving be- 
hind them a pair of shoes and a great 
‘oat, From enquiries made by Bish- 
op, it was discovered that the shoes 
and great coat belonged to the prison. 
rs, and they were proved to be near 
the spot when the robbery was com- 
mitted. After an examination before 
‘ir. Cabley and Mr. Johnson, the ma- 
gistrates, the prisoners were fully com- 
mitted for trial, 

An unhappy accident occurred on 





Wednesday, March Ist, at Mr. Ash. 
well’s iron foundry, Nottingham :--A 
young man, of the name of George 
Harrison, who had improperly gain- 
ed admission'into the engine-house, 
was unfortunately killed by falling 
against the fly-wheel, which, being 
then at work, caught hin: and threw 
him with great violence into the wel!, 
An Inquest was held before Mr. Bn- 
field. Coroner’s verdict--accidental 
death. It appeared, that the engine. 
house and contiguous parts of the 
works were (by Mr. Ashwell's difecti- 
ons)kept private, being under lock and 
key, and all admission thereto being 
excluded except to those tiecessarily 
attending the engine; that, neverthe- 
less, the deceased and three other per- 
sons obtained, (through means of one 
of the workinen at the foundry,) ae- 
cess by candle-light to the engine-house 
and upper room; and that the deceased 
after’ having minutely examined’ the 
works in the uppervoom, wads pro. 
ceeding into the lower room, when hé 
suddenly fell down the steps, and 
touching tlie [fly-wheel, fway instant. 
ly killed in the manner above-mention- 
ed, 

March 8th, Cosvrove, the wretched 
man who recently murdered his wife 
at Liverpool, by strangulation, and 
afterwards cut his thrvat ia a dreadful 
manner, died in the prison of that town 
a few days ago, in cousequence’ of the 
wound, and his body has ‘been buried 
in the cross road. 

At Oxford assizesy an action ‘was 
brought by Mr. Hartley Burgess, ‘a 
tradesman, of Birmingham, avainst 
Mr. 8. Clements, master of the Three 
Cups inn, Oxford, for 2701", the viltie 
of two boxes of jewellery, whicli the 
said Mr. Burgess had, in his journey 
deposited in a reom’ belonging to Mr. 
Clements, aud which were stolen fro 
the said inn. Itappeared in the course 
of the trial that the goods wete're- 
moved from the traveller’s'roorm at the 
particular wish of Mr. Burgess, and a 
room assigned him for their safety, 
the key of which was given to him; 
in the course of the evening, however, 
he went out on business, and unfortu- 
nately the door of the room was left 
unlocked; on his return the goods 
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were missed. It was held by the de- 
fendaut’s counsel that the responsibi- 
lity of the landlord ceased the moment 
the goods were placed under the im- 
mediate protection of the plaintiff, and 
the jury, in a few minutes, returned a 
verdict for the defendant. 

The Milford mail coach encounter- 
ed, on Friday, the 10ih of March, be- 
tween Abergavenny and Llandilo, a 
series of obstructions of rather an ex- 
traordinary kind; no less than five 
field gates having been laid over the 
road, so as to render it almost impossi- 
ble for a carriage of any description 
to keep clear of them. The horses, 
however, having taken frigbt at the 
first gate and turved aside, the coach- 
man and guard afterwards, proceeded 
with great caution potil day light re- 
lieved” their fears. . Whether these 
gales were so placed from a wantonly 
mischievous motive, or hy footpad 
robbers, with a view of oyersetting the 
coach, and thereby the passengers, in 
case of their walking any distance, 
without the protection of the guard, 
an easy prey, time may develope; but 
no clue whatever has as yet been dis- 
covered, 

Pugiliem, 

Battle between, Molineux, the Black, 
and Cooper, in Scotland.—-This battle 
took place at Corsethill, in. Lanark- 
shire. At half past twelve o’clock the 
combatants stripped for combat. Bet- 
ting six to four on the Black. Oliver 
and Richmond had been sent for from 
London to second Cooper, and Joe 
Ward, the veteran, acted a8: an aux- 
iliary for the Black, assisted by a 
knowing Yorkshirewan. 

Ist round. The Black rushed left 
and right with much impetwosity at 
great length. Cooper returned a 
slight hit of his adversary, by a smart 
right-handed blow upon the body. He 
over-balanced himsell, and the Black 


hit him under the rope. 
2d. Desperate fi;hting commenced 
by the Black, who planted two terrific 


hits on Cooper’s head. Cooper fought 
all-at the body, and in the round he 
doubled up his opponent twice by 
right -handed hits on the kidneys. After 
much determined fighting, both weat 
down with loss of wind. 

1ith, The Black had the best of a 
dreadful round, and lessened the odis 
to about three to one against him. 
There was much good and determined 
courage shewn, and great scievce. 
Cooper closed with his man, after 
many counters, had been exchanged, 
seemingly desirous of receiving no 
more hits.im that round. He got the 
Black’s head under his arm, aud work- 
ed at him, until Molineux disengaged 
himself, and hit him down by a tre- 
mendous straight front facer. The 
Black afterwards fell from weakness. 

12th. Cooper made play, and plaut- 
ed his right and left on the Black's 
head, and down he went.  Blackee 
sung out lustily for brandy, which he 
took copiously, when he could get the 
claret from his mouth 

The Black fought the 13ih round 
without any chance, and at the close 
of the 14th, when he was knocked 
down, he resigned. The combat lasted 
tweaty minutes, and both had quile 
enough punishment. 

Cooper was much under his oppo- 
nent in leagth and weight; bu: he 
was always in and fighting, and the 
wind of the Black was as usual, very 
treacherous, nor had he again adhered 
to the rigid rules of training, ; 

On Weduesday, March 15th, at Pain- 
shaw colliery, Cumberland, four mea 
having occasion to go down to exa- 
mine ihe state of the air, they met 
what is called the choak damp, aud 
were siruek: senseless, when three 0 
them, Jeremiah Taylor, “dward Bar- 
rass, and ‘I'homas Barrass, being 
cipitahd ty tke bottom, were kiiled 
oo the spot; the fourth was fortunate- 
ly caught by the heels, aad being pub 
led up, soou cecovered. 
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Clark’s (William, Esq.) on the Com- 
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Cross-Bath Guide, being the Corre- 
spondence of a Respe etable. Family, col- 
lected by Sir Joseph CheakelJ, foolscap. 
Price 3s, 6d, boards. 

Edye’s (John, Esq.) Letter to Wilbe- 
force on the unrestrained Importation of 

orn, 8¥0. price is. sewed, 


Vou. Il, March, 1815. 


Foley’s (James) Freach Delectus,'12mo, 
price 2s, bound. 

Giraud’s (P. F, F. J.) Campaign of 
Paris, in 1814, 8vo. price 6s. boards. 

Graylia'’s (C.) New Pocket’ Dietionary 
of the Italian and English Language 8 
square 190. price 8s. boutd. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Descent of Liberty, a 
Mask, foolscap, prite 6s. toards. } 

impartial Historical Life (An) of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, by .J. M. G. 12mo. 
price 6%. boards. 

Extracts fiom a Calm Investigation ‘of 
the Circumstances that have) led to the 
preseut ‘scarcity of Graiuijp) Britain as 
applicable to the prasent Gorn Bill, by 
J. Anderson, 1s.. 

Hints foy protecting the Public against 
the extortion and insdlente of Hagkney 
Coachiwen, 3s. 

Conspiracy against Louis XVLIT. with 
a ¢opivus Detail of the Escape of Bona- 
parte from Elba, 2e, 6d, 

Disseriations ‘and Letters tending either 
to impugn or to defend’ the Trigonoimes 
trical -urvey of England ‘and Wales, car- 
rying on by Col. Mudge and Captuia 
Colby, by O. Gregory, 3s 

An Account of the Conspiracy and 
Couspirators of N. Bonapaste, of its 
iInotives and progress, 2s Gus 

A. Father's leisure Hours inscribed to 
his children, 9s. 

Hints to Travellers ia Italy, 4s. 

Liegant Epistle , being a copieus col!ec- 
tiou, of Familiar and Aniusing Letters, 
8vo, 20s. 

‘Paris Chit Chat, 2 vols, 10s, Gd, 

Candid, on thé Optimist, translated 
from the French of M. de Voltaire, 
10s. 6d. 

L fe of Sobieski King of Poland, © 
125, 

Dello.’s Inquisition at Goa, 63. 

Torrens on the Corn Trade, 9s. 

Reflections on the Education of the 
Poor, 2s. 6d. 

Shorpe’s Preface to the third edition of 
a letter to W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. 1s. 

A few Observationg onthe Corn Laws, 
and a short plan for the better protection 
o the Pour, by a Landholder, |: 


Kk 
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BILL OF MORTALITY. 











From Feb. 22, to March 28, 1515. 








The Sprech of the Kight Hon. G. Kose 
in the House of Commons on the 20th 
February, 1815, on the subject of the 
Property Tax, 1s. 

Mildert’s Bampton 
10s. 6d 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome, by an Officer, 20°, 

A New Covering to the Velvet Cusbion, 
5s. 6d. 

A second Letter to the Rev. Dr. God- 
dard. by a Layman, 3s, 

Sequel of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Author of the Letters of Junius 

Vis.tes d’une Semvine Ouvrage, traduit 
de l’Auglois par S. E. Le Febre, 4s. 6d. 

NOVELS, 

Chron‘cles of a Ton, or Spring and 
Summer in London, by H. Mordaunt, 
Esq. 2 vols, 185. 

Dangerous Subjects, 2 vols, 10s, 6d. 

The Baron of Falconberg, 3 vols, 15s. 

Warw'ck Castle,3 vols. 21s, 

The Observant Pedestrian, by, Moun- 
tain, 3 vols, 16s. 6d, 

Walter de Monbary, an historical Ro- 
mance, by Kramer, 2d edition, 4 vols. 20s. 

Miseries and Pleasures of Mairimony, 
or the First Husband and the S-cond, 
4 vols. !1. 4s. 

Treachery, or the Grave of Antoinette, 
a Romance, by L. S. Stanhope, Anthor of 
the Baudit’s Pride, &«. 4 vols, 11. Qs. 

Baron of Falvonberg, or Cbide Ha- 
rolde, in Prose, by Bridget Bilwemantie, 
3 vo!'s. 15s. 

Dangeruus Secrets, a Scottish ‘Tale, 
2 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Knight of the. Glen, (The) an Ipish 
Romance, 2 vols, 12mv. price 8s. boards. 


Lectures, 8vo. 


POETRY. 
The Triumph, by W. Horne, 1s. 64. 
‘The Georgics of Virgil, translated by 
W. Suiherby, 9s. 6d. 
Scribbleomania ; or the Printer’s Devil’s 
Polichrunicon, a sublime Puém, by Anser 
Pen-Drag-on, esq. 14s. 


— ———_— 


Chariemagne, an Epic Poem, in twen- 
ty-four Books. By Lucien Bonaparte, 
of the Institute of France, &c. trans!ated 
by the Rev. S. Butler, D, D. and the Rev. 
F. Hodgson, A, M. 2. vols. 4to. 41. 4. 
2 vols. royal 4to. 71. 7s. boards. 


RELIGION. 


Crawford’s (William, D. D.) Sermons, 
Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

Cunn ngham's World without Souls, 
fifth ed'ton, royel 12mo, price 5s. 6d. bds. 

- Grace of God, a Sermun, 
8vo. price Is, sewed, 

Facts and Evidences on the Subject of 
Raptism, ina Letter to a Deacon of a 
Baptist Church, 1s. 

Nne Sermons on the Nature of the 
Evidence by which the Fact of our Lord’s 
Resurrection is established, by &. Horsley, 
10s. 6d. 

Scovell’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s, 

The Docirine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, contrasted wiih the Tenets of Ca!vin, 
in a Sermon, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at Christ Church, on Sun- 
day. Jan, 29th, 1815. 1s. 6d. 

The Sinfulness of War illustrated and 
enforced in a Discourse delivered before a 
Society of Christians of the Unitarian De- 
nothination, at the r Chapel in Southamp- 
top, op Dec. 18th, 1814, by B. Crabers, 
price Is. 

A Sermon on the due Observance of 
the Sabbath, 1s. 

Letters on the Trinitarian Coutroversy, 
Part I. 12mo., price 1s. 6d. sewed. 

More’s (Hannah) Essay on the Cha 
racter and Practical Writings of St. Paul, 
2 vols. royal 12:no. price 12s. boards. 








THEATRICALS. 


Shakespeare’s King Richard II. wit 
alterations and additions, by R. Wrough- 
ton, esq. 2s. 6d. 

‘own ‘and Country, a Comedy in five 
Acts, by Thomas Mo:ton, esq. a new eel 
tion, Svo. price 2s, qd. sewed. 


h 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM FEB 


CURISTENC. BURIED. 
Males 1023 4 c Males FOO r 
49 1615 
Females 921 ¢ 1048 Females 825 at 
Wherevf have died under two years old 42¢ 
Peck Loaf, 3s. 11d. 3s. 10d. 3s. 11d. 3s, 11d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. per Ib. 


22, 1815, TO MARCH 28, 181». 


| 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Wiuchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of CATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended March 18, 1815. 



























































INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat] Rye | Barley| Oats | |Wheat| Rye Barley | Oats. 
gs. OE $e 'elasl dilia ‘6. Oise. ape. wre. Ge 

Middlsx.| 60 oft | 99 1/25 O}fissex . || 56 4| 99 [98° Joe 

Surrey | 65 36 28 96 {Kent . | O0 4/41 6 26. 2/23 
Hertfard)| 58 28 99 tel 22 10)\Sussex . | 62 -————| 25 21 6 
Bedford | 67. 5|-—-——| 28. 4] 29 ollsuffolk: eval} GO 8) mene 85, 4190 5 
Huntin. | 63 3}-————] 28 7} 19 10'\Cambridge.|) 62. 6|-———+4, 22 .10}16 8 
Northa. | 65 8|———] 26 8] 18 4/l\Norfotk | GL. 6} 80. 6) 22, S19 2 
Rutland | 69. 6 96 3/20 6fLincoln. | 62 5)———{ 29 115 11 
Leicest. | 70 4] 40 30 4] 21 6York + ~.) G1 7745 10, 975 519 4 

Notling | 7i 39 31 2/22 6) Durham || 66 6/++——~)42 4/97 
Derby oy a 35 6].26 10/|Northumb |} 61 1) 49 25 10)22 2 

Stafford | 71 11 -| 32 6} 94 .slCumberlan || 6! 5] 98° 9} 29° #195 
Satop 69 8) 52 2} 32 OF 26 4; Westmorl. || G5, 6} 40 35 2126 8 
Herefor.| 68 3} 40 98 J} 2E 10) Lancaster + a3 ae} 9 1025 12 
Wor'st. | 71 | 38 31 97 iChester |) 69 [———|°35 a1 4 
Warwic,| 74 §/-——"] -$1 11) 94 4 “lint. J) 64 3)--———! $3 6/22 10 
Wilts 5 ———| 296 2/26 4}Denbigh || 64 S]-——| 72 S3Ie7 @ 
Berks 61 6]-——-| 27 1/25 7||Anglesea ..|| 60 a! 26 68 4 
Oxford | 69 |——/ 25 9] 23 6}Cartiarvon.|) G44] em; 29 [22 8 
Bucks 68 4 29 93 4||Merioneth |} 75 7j-— +] 36 %|97 5 
Brecon 71,.71.51, 3] 930. 9:16 8B Cardigan | 65° 1b)! 27 i6 1 
Montgo.} 69° 7| 38 5| 28 9] 22 11)iPembroke.|| 56 9} 30 7|{t4 10 
Radnor.| 72  2}- 29 9]27 I/Carmarthe.|| 64 5}———~} 39 5/16 9 
Glamorga. 71 Spi} 25 4/22 8 
—_—— Gloucester || 76 7j———! Su 10/26 10 

omerset {| 72° 1/4} 99 4Iig 
Average of England and Wales, Monmouth] 76 8|——] 29 5| — 

Wheat 66s 5d.; Rye 99s. 4d. 5 Barles||evon 64 6}—/] 28 1/17 
29s. 2d.; Oats 298. 6d.; 'Beans||Cornwall .|) 69 10] ———| 26 I]21 4 
Shs. 4d.; Pease 41s 10d. ; Oatmeali|Dorset. .|| 66 T)————-}| 25 9/26 1 
2868. id. Hants | 62 I]——-——| 27. 2/24 9 

poe eS Ree 


PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
January 21, 1815. 


DOCKS. WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 65/. per share 
East India, 199’. per cent Kent, 487, ditto 
London, 85/. per cent Manchester and Salford, 371. ditto 
West-India, 153%. ditto Portsmouth and Farliogton, 19% ditto 
West Middlesex, 27/ ditto 
CANALS, 
BRIDGES. 
Grand Junetion, 215/ per share Southwark, 7/. per share discount 
Kennet and Avon, 20/. 105. per share Strand, 20/. 108. per share 
Lancaster, 194, 5s, ditto Vauxhall bridge, 50/. per share 
Leicester Union, 1301. ditto Highgate Archway, 10/. ditto 


Worcester and Birmingham, 402. ‘ditto 
SUNDRIES, 


INSURANCE. OFFICES, London Institution, 42/. ditto 
Rassell, 18/. 18s. ditto 
Albion 497. per share Surrey, 151. ditto 
Imperial, 49/. ditto Auction Mart, 27/. ditto 
Rock, 2/. 108, ditto Commercial Sale Rooms, 40/. ditto 
Union, 217. ditto Gas Light and Coke, 10/. 10s. premium. 


Wore and Epmonps,Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers,9,Change Alley. 
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